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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

The present number completes the second 
volume of the School Friend, and is the last 
which will be distributed gratuitously. We trust, 
however, that it is by no means the last number 
of our paper which we shall have the pleasure of 
mailing to the great majority of our present nu- 
merous readers. 

We believe that the dawn of a brighter era in 
educational matters is upon us. The recent pop- 
ular votes on school matters in Indiana and Ken- 


| tucky, as well as the various educational move- 


ments.in progress in Ohio and other states, are 
cheering evidences that this is so. Let the pub- 
lic be brought fairly to consider the subject of 
popular education, and we have no fears for the 
result. Apathy and indifference exist, not be- 
cause the importance of the work is not acknow- 
ledged, but rather because it is not realized. 
How important is it at this crisis, then, that in- 
formation and argument should be kept freely 
before the people! And how can this be done so 
effectually as by the wide circulation of educa- 
tional journals? 

In previous numbers we have stated our de- 
sign with regard to the new volume of the School 
Friend, to spare no exertions to render it in the 
highest degree profitable and useful. In pursu- 
ance of this design we are now happy in being 
able to announce, that the School Friend will 
hereafter be under the editorial charge of Mr. 
M. Hazen White, a gentleman who, we are con- 
fident, will be found highly fitted, by ample expe- 
rience and devotion to the cause, as well as in 
other respects, to render our paper, so far as he 
is conterned, what we have stated it to be our 
design to make it. Mr. W. will have the assis- 
tance of those gentlemen who have heretofore 
contributed to our columns. Other arrangements 
which we have in progress or in contemplation, to 
render the School Friend valuable to our readers, 
we shall announce as soon as completed. 

We call attention to the fact that this is the 
last gratuitous number of our paper. All who 
wish to continue to receive it are requested to 
forward their subscriptions immediately. Where 
five copies are mailed to one address, it will be re- 
membered that the price is two dollars, or forty 
cents per copy, and where ¢en copies are sent to 
one address, they will be furnished for three dol- 
lars, or only thirty cents per copy! When it is 
recollected that each number will contain matter 
equivalent to thirty-two large octavo pages, and 
consequently that each subscriber will receive in 





the course of the year an equivalent to three 
hundred and eighty-four octavo pages, we are 
| sure it will be acknowledged that our price is a 
| mere nominal one. 

We would now earnestly appeal to all who are 
friendly to our enterprise to make a little effort 
| in eur behalf. We doubt not there are thousands 
| who will read this, each of whom might, without 
| any material expenditure of time or labor, secure 

for us a club of ten or at least five subscribers. 

Give us twenty thousand subscribers (and there 
| is no reason why we should not have forty thou- 
sand), and we promise to furnish the best educa- 
| tional journal in the country. 
Parents, Teachers, Clergymen, Patriots, all 
| who love virtue and intelligence —all who desire 
the true prosperity of our country —are interes- 
| ted in the cause we advocate. Is it too much for 
,us to say that you will contribute something to 
| that cause by giving us a helping hand? 

We again request that there be no unneces- 
sary delay in forwarding subscriptions. The 
opening of a new set of mail books involves no 
inconsiderable labor, and we are anxious that the 
| first number of the new volume should be mailed 
| punctually on the first of the month. Great care 
should be had to write very plainly the address 
(giving in all cases the name of the post office, 
county, and state) to which the papers must be 
sent, that no mistakes may be made. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers. of School Friend. 








A wise man seeks to shine in himself; a fool to 
outshine others. The former is humbled by a 
sense of his infirmities; the latter is lifted up by 
the discovery of the faults of others. The wise 
man considers what he wants; the fool, what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy in his own 
approbation ; the fool, in the applause of his fel- 
lows.—Channing. 





Living, I shall assert the right of Free Discus- 
sion; dying, I shall assert it; and, should I leave 
no other inheritance to my children, by the bles- 
sing of God, I will leave them the inheritance of 
Free Principles, and the example of a manly and 
independent defense of them.— Daniel Webster. 





It is easy to read, but hard to think. With- 
out thinking, we cannot make the sentiments of 
others our own. Thinking alone adopts them in- 
to our family.—Channing. 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. | 


1. Living within the means. 
2. Living up to the means. 
3. Living beyond the means. 


LIVING WITHIN THE MEANS. 
(Continued from our last number.) 


We must now make an excursion to another 


part of the city, for our friends boarded at what || 


is called the North End. In a splendid apart- 
ment, ornamented with mirrors and girandoles, 
whose diamond-cut drops reflected the colors of 
the rainbow, hung round with paintings and cur- 
tained with damask, in an elegant morning dress, 
on a cushioned divan, sat Mrs. Hart. Twice she 
rang the bell, and twice a footman made his 
appearance. 

“Have not the shawls come yet?” both times 
she inquired. 

“No, madam.” 

“ Are you sure you made no mistake?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Give me my cologne bottle; not that, the 
porcelain ;” and she poured the perfume over her 
handkerchief. “So provoking!” 

At that moment a man was ushered into the 
room, with a box under his arm. The footman 
was ordered out, and the treasures of the box 
displayed. There were camel’s-hair shawls of 
different prices, from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars. 
aside. 


The first were thrown scornfully 
One for two hundred was elegant. It 
was, however, too dear; she could not afford it— 
but she must have some kind of a shawl—she 
was suffering for one. The man assured her she 
never would repent taking one of them, and she 
began to think so herself. At length she decided 
to keep the one for two hundred, if there was no 
hurry for payment. “Not the least,” the man 
assured her, “but perhaps she had better look at 
another he had.” Another was displayed, but 
the cost of it was three hundred dollars. “It 
was elegant, it was superb,” but it was wholly 
out of her power to buy it; “and yet, really, the 
one she had selected looked positively ordinary 
by the side of it,” and she cast a glance of indig- 
nation toward the two hundred dollar shawl. 
The man urged the merits of the three hundred 
dollar one, and at length threw it over her shoul- 
ders. It hung gracefully to the hem of her gar- 
ment. She surveyed herself before, turned, and 
with her head over her shoulders, surveyed herself 
behind; she wrapped it round, and she flung it 
open; she disposed it over her arm in folds. 
This last effect was irresistible—it was truly 
Grecian drapery—it decided the matter. “Very 
well,” said she, “the shawlis mine. I must have 
one; and I suppose, in the end, this will be as 
cheap as any.” 

At that moment Mrs. Fulton was announced. 
The man was hurried out, and the shawl thrown 
gracefully over the arm of the sofa. 





“My dear Mrs. Fulton,” said the lady, “I have 
| been expecting you to call and see me; I remem- 
| bered your promise.” 


| Jane was delighted with her reception, and 


| 


| proceeded at once to mention her plan. It was 


| to get up a subscription to supply clothing as well 
| as schooling for a certain number of poor children, 
| including Martha’s. 


“IT thought Martha was able to work by this 
| time,” said the lady. 

“She is still very feeble, and can barely pro- 
‘eure food for herself and children. I thought 
| perhaps you would approve of my plan. I would 
| not set it going till I was able to contribute my 
| part by money, as well as time. My husband 

has been successful beyond his expectations, and 
| I have now a feeling of independence in asking.” 

“ How benevolent you are, my dear Mrs. Ful- 
'ton! Would to Heaven I had the means of being 
| equally so! but my time is wholly engrossed, and 
| the claims upon my purse are constant. Perhaps 
/none are so heavily taxed as the rich, or have 
| less right to be called affluent. I declare to you,” 
| said she, drawing forth her elegant crimson silk 
| purse, and holding it suspended on her jeweled 
| finger, “I cannot command a farthing; you see 
| how empty it is. But I approve your plan. 
| Perhaps you will be so kind as to advance the 
| same sum for me that you pay for yourself. We 
| will settle it when we next meet.” 
| Jane cheerfully assented, and took her leave, 
| and Mrs. Hart, with her three hundred dollar 
| shawl, became the debtor of Jane. 


| related the circumstance to her husband, “that 
‘fn the midst of such luxury she had not five 
dollars to give in charity, for that was all I 
| wanted!” 

| “You do not understand this thing, my poor 


“ How strange it is,” said Mrs. Fulton, as she | 





| Jane.” said Frank smiling, “it seems to you 
Femmes that Mrs. Hart can be poor. I will | 
| demonstrate the matter to you. You admit that | 
| we are rich now, compared to what we were two | 
'months ago. We have our next quarter’s rent 
| secure—are able to buy books, and have some- 
| thing left to give away. But if I were to make 
| expensive purchases that would consume nearly 
| all we have accumulated, and you took it in your 
| head you would have a pelisse as costly as Mrs. 
Hart’s, then you would be as poor as she was to- 
day, and could not afford to give anything away, 
instead of becoming her creditor.” 

“ According to your definition,’ said Jane, 
“those who live within their means are the only | 
wealthy people.” 

“They certainly are, to all the purposes of pre- 
sent comfort, and so you must be thankful that 
you have married a man who has found out the 
Philosopher’s Stone.” 

“Better than that,” said Jane, “who has the 
art of being rich with a very little money.” 








The next day Jane went to see Mrs. Barber, 











and propose to her her plan of clothing the ebil- 
dren, and providing a school for them. The 
woman expressed her gratitude, and Jane thought 
it but just to mention her benefactors. When 
she named Mrs. Hart among them, Mrs. Barber 
said, “Indeed, madam, I do not ask her to give 
me anything, if she will only pay me what is 
justly my due.” Jane now learned with aston- 
ishment that the poor woman had washed “in 
her kitchen” for nearly a year, without being able 
to obtain payment. 

“Tt was for that, madam, I sent to intreat her 
to come and see me, hoping she might be moved 
by my distress, and she did, you know, pay me a 
small sum. I have credited her for that, but it 
is a small part of what she owes me.” 

“TI hope,” said Jane, after a long pause, in 
which her countenance’ discovered the workings 
of her mind, “I hope there are few such instances 
as this.” 

“T never met with such a one, not exactly,” 
added she, hesitatingly; “but indeed, madam, 
the rich little consider how important our wages 
for a day’s work are tous. It would be bad 
manners in us to insist upon being paid immedi- 
ately, and yet many’s the time when I have de- 
pended upon one day’s wages for my children’s 
food for the next.” 

“It must be sueh a trifle to the rich, that if 
you only let them know you are going away they 
will pay you.” 

“Tt is because it is such a trifle to them, I 
suppose,” said the woman, “that they cannot 
understand how important it is to us. Some 
how or other, rich ladies never have anything 
they call change, and they are very apt to say, 
“they will remember it,” and “another time will 
do as well;” and so it is as well for them, but 
not for ws.” 

Mrs. Barber’s heart seemed to be quite opened 
by Jane’s sympathy, and she went on. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I sometimes think there is 
more kindness toward the poor than there is jus- 
tice. The ladies are very good in getting up 
societies and fairs to help us; but they very often 
seem unwilling to pay us the full price of our 
labor. If they would pay us well, and give us 
less, it would be better for us.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Jane, “about 
paying for work; but only think how much good 
has been done by fairs!” 

“Yes, ma’am, good has been done to some, and 
injury to others. I know of a poor woman who 
was born a lady, and who was reduced in her 
circumstances. Her health was very feeble, but 
still she was able to earn a living by making 
those curious little things that they sell at fairs; 
but since the ladies have taken to making them 
it is hard times with her, for she says the market 
is overrun.” 

“The right way,” said Jane, “ would be to em- 
ploy these people to work for others, and instead 
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of the ladies meking pin cushions and emery bags, 
to buy them ready made, and sell them again. 
The charity would operate equally among the 
poor, for what one class could not make, another 
could, and labor would be exchanged.” 

“T don’t know how it ought to be settled. 
Perhaps it is all right as it is; but we poor folks 
think we have our wrongs. 


For instance, ma’am, 
I sometimes do washing for people at boarding 


houses. They will appoint me to come about 
nine o'clock in the morning to get their clothes. 
When I go very likely they are not up. Then I 
must wait till they are—sometimes an hour or 
more. All this is lost time to me, and time to 
daily laborers is money. My husband was a car- 
penter, and he used to say that he gave the rich 
a great deal more than he got from them, for he 
gave them time. One fine lady and another 
would send for him, and ask him if he could not 
put a shelf up here, or make a closet there, and 
after he had measured and calculated, perhaps 
they would come to the conclusion not to have 
anything done, and he had his trouble for his 
pains.” 

« All the wrongs you have mentioned,” said 
Jane, “seem to arise from want of consideration, 
not of benevolence.” 

“That’s pretty much what I said, ma’am, at 
first—that now-a-days there was more kindness 
to the poor than justice. If I was paid for all 
the time I have wasted in waiting upon the rich, 
sometimes for clothes, sometimes for pay—for I 
often have to go two or three times before I can 
find a lady at home—I should be better off than 
Tam now. To be sure it is but small sums that 
are due to us, but my husband used to say these 
ought to be paid right away, because they don’t 
go.upon interest like larger ones.” 

“You seem to have thought a good deal on 
this subject,” said Jane. 

“T take it,” said Mrs. Barber, “that we must 
all think; at least, I never saw the time when I 
could drive thoughts out of my head, though I 
am sure when you first took me up, it was sad 
enough to think, and if it had not been for my 
poor children, I should have been glad enough to 
have laid down in the cold grave, and thought no 
more in this world.” 

“How true was your remark,” said Jane, when 
she related the poor woman’s conversation to her 
husband, “that if Mrs. Hart spent so much upon 
her pelisse, she probably had little to give away! 
I am sure I never shall see a very costly dress 
again, that I shall not think of poor Martha.” 

“You must not think all the wealthy are like 
Mrs. Hart, Jane. I believe such instances, in 
our city at least, are rare, and that few ladies 
would suffer a debt like this to go unpaid, and in 
the mean time give ostentatiously. At the same 
time, it illustrates the inordinate indulgence of 
luxury, which seldom fails, I believe, to harden 
the heart and make people selfish. But I dare 
say, anybody that looked in upon us, and heard 





us reasoning so sagely upon the evils of wealth, 
would apply to us the fable of the fox and the 
grapes.” 

“T should like, however,” said Jane, “to be 
rich once, if it was only to show others how much 
good riches might do.” 

“ Luckily,” said Frank, “ you would not be the 
first to illustrate this subject; we have had noble 
examples of munificence in our city. At present, 
Jane, it is wisest to turn our study toward seeing 
how much good we can do with a little.” 

Dr. Fulton’s business increased with his repu- 
tation, and his reputation with his business. At 
the end of a year, he felt authorized to rent a 
small house, and begin housekeeping. Their 
arrangements were as economical as possible; 
and on this occasion Uncle Joshua, who was first 
consulted, very kindly gave them more money 
than advice. 

Now, indeed, our young couple felt happy. 
There is something in home that gives dignity to 
life. The man who can say my home and my 
family, possesses the strongest influence that can 
operate on character. 

It was a cold evening in December that they 
took possession of their little tenement. The 
first flight of snow was just beginning to fall, and 
the dark clouds were separated from the horizon || 
by a pale streak of blue, watery light; but within || 
the little parlor, all was bright and cheerful. The || 
fire sent its flickering beams throughout the apart- 
ment, enlivening the books and the furniture, and || 
resting on the cheerful faces of the young couple, 
now radiant with happiness. 

“What do we want more?” said Jane, as they 
seated themselves at the tea table. “All the 
world could not make us happier than we are 
now.” 

“There is great satisfaction,” 
having earned our comforts.” 

“Yes,” replied Jane, “even Uncle Joshua has 
become a convert, and says we were wise to 
marry.” 

At that moment the door bell rung. It was a 
message from Mr. Harrington, requesting to see 
the doctor immediately. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed Jane. “I sup- 
pose he has taken it into his head that his throat 
is closing up, or that he has a fifth finger growing 
out of his hand. It is too bad to disturb our 
very first evening at home!” 

“You forget, Jane, that we owe a large pro- 
portion of our present prosperity to his whims; 
besides he has procured me many friends. I will 
be back as quickly as possible.” 

Ina short time Frank returned; the tea kettle 
again sent forth its hissing sound, and the tea pot 
was again replenished. 

Jane grew anxious about Mr. Harrington, and 
hoped he was not seriously sick. “How the 
wind blows!” said she. “ Ah, if there is anything 
that makes us feel the blessing of home, it is 


said Frank, “in 





such a night as this.” 


But poor Jane was doomed to be disappointed. 
Again the door bell rung. “I have no doubt,” 
she exclaimed, “but Mr. Harrington has sent 
again.” She was mistaken, it was the little rag- 
ged son of the widow Warner, one of the doctor’s 
patients, for whom he “ practiced gratis, and fur- 
nished medicines.” The boy said, “his mother 
wanted the doctor to come right away that mi- 
nute, for little Betsey had pulled a kettle of scal- 
ding water over her.” 


To this message Jane made no opposition, but 
hastened her husband’s departure. Little Betsey 
was one of her proteges, and it was but the day 
before that, as she observed her at the infant 
school, she thought she should be perfectly satis- 
fied with possessing such a healthy and intelligent 
child. In this respect she was soon gratified. 
As a mother Jane was exemplary in her duties, 
and as the number of her children increased, she 
might be truly said to share the laborious toil of 
the family. At first she had but one female do- 
mestic, and then Mrs. Barber’s little daughter 
was occasionally called in. Many a weary day 
and night did Jane cheerfully go through—some- 
times she had to watch by a sick child till the 
morning dawn—and then came washing day, and 
she must hold her infant in her arms till night 
eame roundagain. All these were labors of love, 
and brought their own reward. Frank’s sphere 
| of business continued to enlarge. He no longer 
| | trudged about on foot, but purchased a horse and 
| chaise, and his leaden weight with it, to give the 
| horse a hint to wait his master’s pleasure. In 
| | short he was acknowledged as one of the faculty, 
by his brother physicians, and of course a man of 
| consequence. 
| The comforts of life now gradually increased,, 
though they did not lose sight of the principle 
with which they first set out, of living within 
| their means. The close of every year left them 
| a small overplus, which was scrupulously invested 

| for capital. 
| We fear there are few “a reed repeat, 
| “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

This was the situation to which Frank had 
| attained. Blest with health, a promising family, 
| respected as a phyician, and cherished as a friend, 
with the wife of his youth, the partner and light- 
ener of his cares—it seemed as if there was 
little more to desire. We talk of the blessing of 
an amiable disposition ;—what is it but the sere- 
nity of a mind at peace with itself—of a mind 
that is contented with its own lot, and which 
covets not another’s? They sometimes made a 
| morning call at the houses of the rich and fashion- 
able; but Jane looked at the splendid apartments 
with vacant admiration. It never for a moment 
entered her head that she should like such herself. 
She returned home to take her seat by the side 
of the cradle, to caress one child, and provide for 
the wants of another, with a feeling that nobody 
was so rich as herself. 














































Tt would be pleasant to dwell longer on this 
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period of Dr. Fulton’s life. It was one of honest 
independence. Their pleasures were home plea- || 
sures—the purest and most satisfactory that this 
world affords. We cannot but admit that they 


might have been elevated and increased by deeper || 


and more fervent principle. Nature had been 
bountiful in giving them kind and gentle disposi- 
tions, and generous emotions;—but the bark, 
with its swelling sails and gay streamers, that || 
moves so gallantly over the rippling waters, || 
struggles feebly against the rushing wind and 
foaming waves. Prosperous as Frank might be 
considered, he had attained no success beyond || 
what every industrious, capable young man may | 
attain, who, from his first setting out in life, 
scrupulously limits his expenses within his means. 
This is, in fact, to be his text book and his gis. || 
Not what others do—not what seems necessary 
and fitting to his station in life—but what he, 
who knows his own affairs, can decide is in reality 
fitting. Shall we, who so much prize our inde- 
pendence, give up what, in a political view alone, 


is dross compared to independence of character || 
Shall we, who can call master spi- |! 


and habits? 
rits from every portion of our land, to attest to 


the hard-earned victory of freedom and indepen- || 


dence, give up the glorious prize, and suffer our 
minds to be subjugated by foreign luxuries and || 
habits? 
ing our land; they have already taken possession 
of our sea ports, and are hastening toward the 
interior. Well may British travelers scoff when 
they come among us, and see our own native 
Americans adopting the most frivolous parts of 
civilized life—its feathers and gewgaws —our || 
habits and customs, made up of awkward imita- 
tions of English and French; our weak attempts 
at aristocracy; our late hours of visiting, for 
which no possible reason can be assigned, but 
that they do so in Europe! Let us rather, with 
true independence, adopt the good of every nation 
—their arts and improvements—their noble and 
liberal institutions— their literature—and the 
grace and real refinement of their manners; but 
let us strive to retain our simplicity, our sense 
of what is consistent with our own glorious calling, 
and above all, the honesty and wisdom of living || 
within our income, whatever it may be. This is || 
our true standard. Let those who can afford it 
consult their own taste in living. If they prefer 
elegance of furniture, who has a right to gainsay 
it? But let us not all aim at the same luxury. 
Perhaps it is this consciousness of unsuccessful |) 
imitation that has given a color to the charge 
made against us by the English of undue irrita- 
bility. Truly there is nothing more likely to 
produce it. Let us pursue our path, with a firm 
and steadfast purpose, as did the fathers of the 
revolution, and we shall little regard those who, 


after receiving our hospitality, retire to a distance || 


and pelt us with rubbish. 


Whether the following extract from a letter 


Yet it is even so; they are fast invad- || 


| written by one of the primitive and respectable 
| members of our government, Judge Wingate, has 
| been published, I do not know; but it bears 
| honorable testimony of the simplicity of Washing- 
ton’s first public dinner, and is copied, verbatim, 
| from the original letter. 


“T was a member of Congress when President 
| Washington was inaugurated in his office, and at 
the first public dinner he gave. The President, 
the Vice President, the foreign ministers, the 
heads of department of government, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the Sena- 


| Georgia—being the two States from the northern 
_and southern extremities of the Union—made 
| the company at the table. It was the least 
showy dinner that I ever saw at the President’s 
‘table, and the company was not large. The 
| President made his whole dinner on a boiled leg 
of mutton. It was his usual practice to eat of 
| but one dish. As there was no chaplain present, 
| the President himself said a very short grace as 
he was sitting down. After the dinner and de- 
sert were finished, one glass of wine was passed 
‘round the table, and no toast. The President 
arose, and all the company of course, and retired 
| _to the drawing room, from which the guests a 
| parted, as every one chose, without ceremony.” 

| We hope this digression will be excused, for 
| the sake of the honest independence of our pur- 
pose. Hitherto Dr. Fulton had done what every 
other mar may do, with health, capacity, and 
industry. Without a symptom of quackery, he 
| had a courteous manner of listening to the 
| complaints of his patients and a sympathy 
| which arose from kind feeling. No one could 
| appreciate his gentleness more highly than poor 
| rich. Mr. Harrington, who had been laughed at 
by his enemies, scolded by his friends, blistered 
| by one physician, dieted by a second, and steamed 
| by a third, till he was an epitome of human 
hypochondriacism. Frank soon saw that his case 
_was an incurable one, and sought only to soothe 
and alleviate his sufferings. Perhaps Mr. Har- 
| rington learned to appreciate some of the blessings 
| of his own affluence, by witnessing the exertions 
| that Frank and Jane were obliged to make. At 
| any rate he entertained much respect and regard 
for them, and was often heard to say there was 
| more happiness in thoir “little bird’s nest,” than 
|in a palace. At length, worn out by nervous 
| disease, his emaciated frame found its refuge in 
its mother earth, and he quietly slept with his 
fathers. After his death, it was found that he 
had bequeathed to Dr. and Mrs. Fulton, “as a 
mark of his regard, five thousand dollars.” This 
sum was immediately invested as capital, and 
both resolutely declared that they would consider 
| the principal a sacred deposit, and not encroach 





| upon it. 
We have alluded to the increase of their family. 











The little bird’s nest had become quite too small 


| tors from New Hampshire, and the Senators from | 


| for the number of his inhabitants. Before Mr. 
Harrington’s legacy, they had determined to take 
| another house. Perhaps the bequest might in- 
| fluence them in getting one in a more agreeable 
| part of the city, though they only gave as a rea- 
| son the health and advantage of the children. 

| [This story will he continned in our next number.} 


- 





God bless the Honest Laborer. 





BY WEBBER. 





God bless. the honest laborer, 
The hardy son of toil, 
The worker in the clattering mills, 
The delver in the soil ; 
The one whose brawny hands have torn 
From earth her hoarded wealth, 
Whose sole return for ceaseless toil 
Is nature’s boon— sweet health. 





Bless him who wields the ponderous sledge, 
Clad in his leathern mail, 

That, safe as warrior’s panoply, 
Guards from the seething hail, 

That gushes from beneath each stroke — 
Each mighty crushing blow ; 

Who seeks to lighten: labor’s toil 
Where ruddy fires glow. 


Bless him who turns the matted sod, 
Who, with the early dawn, 

Hastens to gather nature’s store — 
Hastens to the yellow corn! 

Who plants in nature’s bosom wide 
The fruitful golden grain, 

And gives to her guardian care, 
The sunshine and the rain. 


Bless him who lays the massive keel, 
Who bends the trusty sail, 
That bids the ocean wanderer, 
Safe battle with the gale ; 
Who rears the tall and slender mast, 
Whence floats to every breeze, 
The stars and stripes of liberty, 
As rainbows o’er the seas. 


Bless him who gives each beauteous thought 
A resting place—a name, 
And twines its transient glories 
With the fadeless wreath of fame ; 
Who sends it forth on every breeze, 
And bids it live to bless, 
While ceaseless clicks the slender type, 
And groans the printing press. 


Bless all who toil. God’s blessing rest 
On them with double power, 

Whose honest brow the sweat drops deck, 
In every daylight hour. 

Bless him though peor, and may they win 
What wealth can never gain, 

Contentment with their lot on earth — 
A balm for every pain. 


Bless them, and may the workman’s hand, 
That framed the giant earth, 
That bid each star in glory shine, 
That gave the seas their birth ; 
Reserve on high a resting place, 
Within the realms of light, 
For every honest son of toil, 
When passed death’s darksome night. 
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> Ho! boys and girls; here isa fine story for you! 
We know what our young friends like. If you read 
this story, you will all take the School Friend next year, 
for we have many more just as good as this, laid up on 
purpose for those who subscribe for our paper. 


FAITHFULNESS; 
Or, the Story of the Bird’s Nest. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY MRS. E. GOODWIN. 


One fine spring morning a poor boy sat under 
a tree, watching a flock of sheep that were feed- 
ing in a meadow, between a clear, dancing trout 
brook and an old oak wood. He held a book in 


his hand, and was so much engaged with it, that | 


he scarcely looked up, excepting that from time 
to time he cast a quick glance toward the sheep, 
to make himself sure they were all safe, and with- 
in bounds. 

Once, as he looked up from his book, he saw, 
standing near him, a boy not much larger than 
himself, dressed in the richest and most graceful 
manner. It was the prince —the eldest son of 
the king, and heir to the throne. The shepherd 
boy did not know him, but supposed him to be 
the son of the forester, who often came on busi- 
ness to the fine old hunting tower, which stood 
near by. 

“Good morning, Mr. Forester,” said the shep- 
herd boy, taking off his straw hat, which, how- 
ever, he instantly replaced; “can I do any thing 
for you?” 

“Tell me, are there any bird’s nests in these 
woods ?” said the prince. 


“That is a droll question for a young forest || 


man,” said the boy. “Don’t you hear the birds 
singing all around? To be sure there are bird’s 
nests enough here. Every bird has its own 
nest.” 

“Then do you know where there is a pretty 
one to be seen?” said the prince. 

“QO yes; I know a wonderful fine one,” said 
the boy. “It is the prettiest nest I ever saw in 
my life. It is made of yellow straw, and is as 
smooth and neat inside, as if it had been turned 
in a lathe; and it is covered all over the outside 
with fine, curled moss, so that you would hardly 
know there was a nest there. And then, there 
are five eggs in it. OO, they are so pretty! They 
are almost as blue as the bright sky, which shines 
through those oak leaves over head.” 

“That is fine!” said the prince; “come and 
show me this same nest. I long to see it.” 

“That I can easily believe,” said the boy, “but 
I cannot show you the nest.” 

“TI do not wish you to do it for nothing,” said 
the prince; “I will reward you well for it.” 

“That may be,” said the boy; “but I cannot 
show it to you.” 

The prince’s tutor now stepped up to them. 
He was a dignified, kind-looking man, in a plain, 
dark suit of clothes. The little shepherd had 
not before observed him. 

“Be not disobliging, my lad,” said he. “The 


| young gentleman here has never seen a bird’s 
‘nest, although he has often read of them, and 
| wishes very much to see one. Pray do him the 
| kindness to lead him to the one you have men- 
| tioned, and let him see it. He will not take it 
| away from you. He only wishes to look at it. 
| He will not even touch it.” 

The shepherd boy stood up respectfully, but 
| said, “I must stick to what I have said. I can- 
| not show the nest.” 

“ That is very unfriendly,” said the tutor. “It 
should give you great pleasure to be able to do 
| any thing to oblige our beloved prince Frederick.” 
“Ts this young gentleman the prince?” cried 
| the young shepherd, and again took off his hat; 
| but this time he did not putit on again. “I am 
| very much pleased to see the prince, but that 
| bird’s nest I cannot show to any one, no, not even 
the king himself.” 

“Such a stiff-necked, obstinate boy I never 
saw in my life,” said the prince, pettishly. “But 
we can easily find means to compel him to do 
what we wish.” 

“ Leave it to me, if you please, my dear prince,” 
said the tutor; “there must be some cause for 
this strange conduct.” 

Then, turning to the boy, he said, “ Pray tell 
us what is the reason you will not show us that 
nest, and then we will go away and leave you in 
peace. Your behavior seems very rude and 
strange; but if you have any good reason for it, 
| do let us know it.” 
| “Hum!” said the boy; “that I can easily do. 
Michel tends goats there, over the mountains. 
He first showed me the nest, and I promised him 
that I never would tell anybody where it was.” 

“ That is quite another thing,” said the tutor. 

He was much pleased with the honesty of the 
boy, and wished to put it to further proof. He 
took a piece of gold from his purse, and said — 
| “See here! this piece of gold shall be yours, if 
| you will show us the way to the nest. You need 
‘not tell Michel that you have done it, and then 
| he will know nothing about it.” 

“Eh! thank you, all the same,” said the boy. 
“Then I should be a false rogue, and that will I 
not be. Michel might know it or not. What 
would it help me, if the whole world knew no- 
thing about it, if God in heaven and myself knew 
that I was a base, lying fellow? Fie!” 

“Perhaps you do not know how much this 
piece of gold is worth,” said the tutor. “If you 
should change it into coppers, you could not put 
them all in your straw hat, even if you should 
heap them up.” 

“Ts that true?” said the boy, as he looked 
anxiously at the piece of gold. “O, how glad 
my poor old father would be, if I could earn so 
much!” He looked thoughtful a moment, and 
then cried out, “No—take it away!” Then, 
lowering his voice, he said, “ The gentleman must 



































































thee.’ Short and good, I gave Michel my hand 
on it, that I would not show the nest to any one. 
A promise is a promise, and herewith farewell.” 

He turned, and would have gone away, but the 
prince’s huntsman, who stood near and listened 
to what passed, came up, and clapping him on the 
shoulder, said in deep bass voice, “ Ill-mannered 
booby! is this the way you treat the prince, who 
| is to be our king? Do you show more respect : 
to the rude goat herd over the mountains, than 
tohim? Show the bird’s nest, quick, or I will 
hew a wing from your body.” As he said this ' 
he drew his hanger. 

The boy turned pale, and with trembling voice 
cried out, “O, pardon! I pray for pardon !” 

“Show the nest, booby,” cried the hunter, “ or 
I will hew!” 

The boy held both hands before him, and look- 
ed with quivering eyes on the bright blade, but 
still he cried, in agitated voice, “O, I cannot! I 
must not! I dare not do it!” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the tutor. “Put 
up your sword and step back, Mr. Hunter. Be 
quiet, my brave boy. No harm shall be done 
you. You have well resisted temptation. You 
are a noble soul! Go, ask the permission of 
your young friend, and then come and show us 
the nest. You shall share the piece of gold be- 
tween you!” 

“Good! good!” said the boy, “this evening I 
will have an answer for you!” 

[ T'o be concluded in the next number. | 








A Hint to Parents. 


Few parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home by devoting a few mi- 
nutes to their instruction every day. Let a 
parent make the experiment with his son of ten 
years old, for a single week, and only during the 
hours which are spent in school. Let him make 
a companion of his child—converse with him 
familiarly, put him questions, answer inquiries, 
communicate facts, the result of his reading or 
observations, awaken his curiosity, explain diffi- 
culties, the meaning of things and the reason of 
things, and all this in an easy, playful manner. 


| without seeming to impose a task, and he will 
himself be astonished at the progress which will 
be made.— Texas Presbyterian. 





To perect Copper IN PICKLES AND GREEN 
Tra.—Put a few leaves of tea, or some of the 
pickles cut small, into a phial with two or three 
drachms of liquid ammonia, diluted with one half 
the quantity of water. Then shake the phial and 
if the most minute portion of copper be present, 
the liquid will turn a light-blue color. 





Wisconsin extends from Lake Michigan to the 
Lake of the Woods—a distance of 1000 miles. 
Dividing this whole territory into two equal parts, 












forgive. He makes me think of the bad spirit in 
the wilderness, when he said, ‘ All this will I give 








each part would be as large as the great State of 
| New York. 
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Labor Worship. } 

Hast ever stood in a still evening, reader, and || 
looked up into a cloudless sky, and watched the | 
myriad stars inlaid there? How still, yet how || 
full of life! The Universe throbs; God’s law is 
its pulsation; and that works and beats ever. 

Hast ever gone out at close of day, and, on | 
some eminence, gazed forth upon an extended | 
view, when the forest was all green, and not a || 
bud or blade of grass, not a leaf or bough, not a || 
spot of earth, or insect upon it, did not seem in- || 
stinet with life? There was work there. Yet || 
how full of harmony — even while all was running | 
over with full life. 

So ought it to be on earth. 
our type. 


| 
| 


The Universe is | 
God is there, and all is love. God is | } 
here, too, — in our hearts — by us—in us. How || | 
shall we know it? work for him. How feel it | 
ever? work for humanity! How make others 
know and feel it? work in earnest, and work all i 
the time. Work for your brother who is weak; || 
work for him who is strong and in danger; work | 
as if you realized that you and he had souls which || 
were to live forever! 

The poet sings of the Labor Worship in this || 
spirit. Listen to him. It may seem a sound 
like cant; but there is truth in it — sclemn, ever- 
lasting truth. Listen then and heed: 


Brother, kneeling late and early, 
Never working — Praying ever — 


Up and labor— Work is prayer, 
Worship is in best endeavor. 


Days and nights not given to service 
Turn thy life to sinful waste ; 

Be no laggard — be no sluggard — 
Live not like a man disgraced. 


See — Creation never resteth, 
Even God creates anew, 

To be like Him, is to labor, 
To adore Him is to do. 


Do thy best and do it bravely, 
Never flag with under zeal — 

This is writ as Scripture Holy, 
Thou must either work or steal. 


None have mandate to be idle, 
Folded hands are vilest crime ; 

God's command is labor worship, 
In thy youth and in thy prime. 


For 1 preach the newest Gospel — 
Work with Hand, and work with Heart, 
Work — the Heavens are working always ; 
Nature reads a text of Art. 


Suns become the sires of Systems, 
Planets labor as they roll ; 

And the law of their Celestial, 
Is a law within thy soul. 


From thy nerves, at each pulsation — 
From the mystery of sleep — 
Comes a lesson —a monition, 
Whose significance is deep. 


Rightly read, and fitly heeded, 
It will whisper to thy breast — 1 
“ Thou art clothed around with beauty, 


And an angel is thy guest.’ | 


|| education is afforded to so many at very small 


| without pleasure that we perceive new colleges 
| springing up, as large cities multiply, and the 
population increases; it is most gratifying to see, || 


| clearer terms, and illustrated with a more capti- 


' of educated minds. 


But the beauty worketh, striveth, 
And is leading thee apace, 

To a future whose foundations 
God hath planted not in space. 


Oh, the angel — how he helpeth ! 
Hinder not by act of thine ; 
Lagging limbs, or heart a-weary, 
Mar the work of the Divine. 


Be a workman, O my brother, 
Higher worship is there none, 
With its hymn of work devotion, 

Nature is one choral tone. 


Ever idleness blasphemeth 
Inits prayer — in its praise, 
How shall heaven accept his incense, 


| house! 


| adapted to the character of our people—different 


and distinct as we believe that character to be 


from that of all other nations—and above all, 
| without teaching creeds or doctrines, it must be 
| pervaded by a profound and genuine moral feeling, 
| more central, and more vital, than that of any 
| narrow sectarianism. 


Well, will any of our readers believe that this 
train of thought has grown out of our having just 
seen a most shabby and forbidding-looking school 
Truly, yes! and, as in an old picture of 


| Rembrandt’s, the stronger the lights, the darker 


also the shadows, we are obliged to confess that, 
with so much to be proud of in our system of 





Who is idle all his days? 


Ever working —ever doing — 
Nature’s law in space of time, 

See thou heed it in thy worship, 
Build thou up a life sublime. 


Everywhere the earth is hallowed, 
Temples rise on every soil, 
Tn the forest— in the city — 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
Examiner. 


oo 





From the Horticulturist. 


If there is any one thing on which the useful- 
ness, the true greatness, and the permanence of 
a free government depends more than another, it | 
s Education. 

Hence it is not without satisfaction that we 
look upon our free schools, whose rudimentary 


rates, or often entirely without charge. It is not 


in the older portions of the country, men of wealth || 


and intelligence founding new professorships, and || 
| bequeathing the best of legacies to their succes- || 


sors—the means of acquiring knowledge easily 
and cheaply. 


There is much to keep alive this train of || 
| thought in the very means of acquiring education. 


The fertile invention of our age, and its teachers, 
seems to be especially devoted to removing all 
possible light on the once difficult and toilsome 
paths to the temple of science. Class books, 
text books, essays, and treatises, written in 


vating style, rob learning of more than half its 
terrors to the beginner, and fairly allure those 
who do not come willingly into the charmed circle 


All this is truly excellent. This broad basis 
of education, which is laid in the hearts of our 
people, which the states publicly maintain, which 
private munificence fosters, to which even men in 
foreign lands delight to contribute, must be che- 


rished by every American as the key stone of his | 


liberty; it must be rendered still firmer and 


|: broader to meet the growing strength and the | to the juvenile “reign of terror.” 


Nothing is so convincing on these subjects as 








growing dangers of the country; it must be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A Chapter cn School Houses. 
| 
| 
| 


common schgpls, there is nothing so beggarly and 
| disgraceful as the ezternals of our country school 
houses themselves. 

A traveler through the union, is at once 
| struck with the general appearance of comfort in 
| the houses of our rural population. But, by the 

way sides, here and there, he observes a small, 
one-story edifice, built of wood or stone in the 
most meager mode,—dingy in aspect, and dilapi- 
dated in condition. It is placed in the barest 
and most-forbidding site in the whole country 
round. If you fail to recognize it by these marks, 
you can easily make it out by the broken fences, 
and tumble-down stone walls that surround it; 
| by the absence of all trees, and by a general ex- 
_ pression of melancholy, as if every lover of good 
| order and beauty in the neighborhood had Sida 
doned it to the genius of desolation. 

This condition of things is almost universal. 
It must, therefore, be founded in some deep-rooted 
| prejudices, or some mistaken idea of the impor- 
| tance of the subject. 

That the wretched condition of country school 
houses is owing to a general license of what the 
phrenologists would call the organs of destruc- 
tiveness in boys, we are well aware. But it is in 
giving this license that the great error of teachers 
and superintendents of schools lies. There is, 
also, God be thanked, a principle of order and a 
love of beauty implanted in every human mind; 
and the degree to which it may be cultivated in 
children is quite unknown to those who start 
leaving such a principle whoily out of sight. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to in- 
quire, and it will be found that in the homes of 
| many of the pupils of the forlorn-looking school 
house, the utmost propricty, order, and method 
reign. Nay, even within the school house itself, 
“heaven’s first law” is obeyed, perbaps to the 
very letter. But to look at the exterior, it would 
appear that the “abbot of unreason,” and not the 
“schoolmaster,” was “abroad.” The truth seems 
to be simply this. The schoolmaster docs not 
himself appreciate the beautiful in rural objects, 
| and content with doing what he conceives his 


| duty to the heads of his pupils, while they are 
| within the school house, he abandons its externals 
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example. We saw, last summer, in Duchess 
county, N. Y., a free school, erected to fulfill more 
perfectly the mission of an ordinary district school 
house, which had been built by a gentleman, 
whose taste and benevolence seems like sunshine 
to warm and irradiate his whole neighborhood. 
It was a building simple enough, after all. A 
projecting roof, with slightly ernamented brac- 
kets, a pretty porch, neat chimney tops; its color 
a soft neutral tint; these were its leading fea- 
tures. But asingle glance at it told in a mo- 
ment that the evil spirit had been cast out, and 
the good spirit had taken its place. The utmost 
neatness and cleanliness appeared in every part. 
Beautiful vines and creepers climbed upon the 
walls, and hung in festoons over the windows. 
Groups of trees and flowering shrubs, were thriv- 
ing within its enclosure. A bit of neat lawn sur- 
rounded the building, and was evidently an object 
of care and respect with the pupils themselves. 
Altogether, it was a picture of a common district 
school which, compared with that we before des- 
cribed, and which one every day sees, was a fore- 
taste of the millenium. If any stubborn peda- 
gogue doubts it, let him come to us, and we will 
direct him on a pilgrimage to this Mecca, which 
is only eight miles from us. 

It appears to us that a great error has taken 
deep root in the minds of most parents and tea- 
chers, regarding the influence of order and beauty 
on the youthful mind. Ah! it is precisely at 
that age—in youth—when the heart is most sen- 
sitive, when the feelings are most keenly alive, 
than at any other; it is precisely at that age that 
the soul opens itself most to visions of beauty— 
that the least measure of harmony—the most 
simple notions of the graceful and symmetrical— 
fill it with joy. The few yards square, in which 
the child is permitted to realize his own vague 
ideal of a garden—does it not fill his heart more 
completely than the great Versailles of monarchs, 
that of the mature man? Do we not forever re- 
member with what transports of delight we have 
first seen the grand old trees, the beautiful gar- 
den, the favorite landscape, from the hill top of 
our childhood? What after pictures, however 
grand—however magnificent—however perfect to 
the more educated eye, are ever able to efface 
these first daguerreotypes, printed on the fresh 
pages of the youthful soul? 

It is rather because teachers misunderstand 
the nature of man, and more especially of boy- 
hood, that we see so much to deplore in the exte- 
riors of the houses in which they are taught. 
They forget, that in human natures there are not 
only intellects to acquire knowledge, but also 
hearts to feel and senses to enjoy life. They 


that all culture is one sided and short sighted, 
which does not aim to develop human nature, 
completely, fully. 

We have an ideal picture, that refreshes our 
imagination, of common school houses, scattered 








all over our wide country; not wild bedlams, 
which seem to the traveler plague spots .on the 
fair country landscape; but little nests of verdure 


and beauty; embryo arcadias, that beget tastes || 


for lovely gardens, neat houses, and well-culti- |, 
vated lands; spots of recreation, that are play || 
groungs for the memory, for many long years || 
after all else of childhood is crowded out and 
effaced forever. 


Let some of our readers who have an influence 
in this matter, try to work a little reform in their 
own districts. Suppose, in the first place, the 
school house itself is rendered agreeable to the 
eye. Suppose a miniature park of elms and ma- 
ples is planted about it. 





they are only to hold so long as both they and | 
their gardens are kept up to the topmost stan- | | 
dard. Suppose the trees are considered to be || 
the property and under the protection of certain | 
chiefs of the classes. And suppose that, besides | 


all this little arrangement for the growth of a | 


love of order and beauty in the youthful heart | 
and mind, there is an ample play ground provided | 
for the expenditure of youthful activity; where 
wild sports and gymnastics may be indulged to 


the utmost delight of their senses, and the utmost | 


benefit of their constitutions. Is this utopian? 


Does any wise reader think it is not worthier of | 
the consideration of the state, than fifty of the || 


projects which will this year come before it? 
For ourselves, we have perfect faith in the fu- 
ture. We believe in the millenium of schoolboys. 


And we believe that our countrymen, as soon as | 
they comprehend fully the value and importance || 


of external objects on the mind—on the heart— 
on the manners—on the life of all human beings 
—will not be slow to concentrate all beautiful, 
good, and ennobling influences around that pri- 


mary nursery of the intellect and sensations—the || | 


district school. 


There is a strong illustration of our general | 
acknowledgment of this influence of the beautiful, 


to be found, at the present moment, in this coun- | 


try more than in any other. We allude to our 
Rural Cemeteries, and our Insane Asylums. It 
is somewhat curious, but no less true, that no 
country seats, no parks or pleasure grounds, in 
America, are laid out with more care, adorned 
with more taste, filled with more lovely flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, than some of our principal 


cemeteries and asylums. Is it not surprising 


that only when touched with sorrow, we, as a | 


people, must seek the gentle and refining influence 
of nature? Ah! many a man, whose life was 
hard and stony, reposes, after death, in those 
cemeteries beneath a turf covered with violets 
and roses; but for him, it is too late! 
fine intellect, overtasked and wrecked in the too 
ardent pursuit of power or wealth, is fondly cour- 


Suppose a strip of } 


ground is set apart for little gardens to be given | : 
. eas a Useful Hints. 
as premiums to the successful pupils; and which | 


Many a || 


ted back to reason, and more quiet joys, by the ; 











asylum, where peace and rural beauty do not 
| refuse to dwell. But, alas, too often their mis- 
| sion is fruitless! 

How much better to distill these “gentle dews 
of heaven” into the young heart, to implant, even 
in the school-boy days, a ‘love of trees; of flowers; ~ 
|of gardens; of the country; of home;—of all 
| those pure and simple pleasures, which are in 
| after life—even if they exist only in the memory 


| —a blessed panacea, amid the dryness and dus- 


| 


| tiness of so many of the paths of life—polities— 
| commerce—the professions—and all other busy, 
| engrossing occupations, whose cares become, else, 
| almost a fever in the veins of our ardent, enter- 


prising people. 





Never conquer two difficult studies at once. 
One enemy at a time, is not a better rule for the 
warrior than for the student. Let the student 
make frequent reviews. Never let him enter 
upon a new lesson, till he has reviewed the old 
one. If possible, let him review on each Satur- 
day, what he has read during the week. 
| Let the student, at the beginning of a book, 
get short lessons. It is the only way to make a 
scholar. The teacher cannot hear long lessons 
with accuracy. Long lessons are proper only 
when the pupil is so far advanced that he may 
be safely supposed to understand all but the 
more difficult points. 

A student should never be permitted to recite 
poorly, day after day. Now and then, by acci- 
dent, he may make a poor recitation; but he 
should generally have his lessons well. Let the 
| teacher be certain that the lessons are so short 


| that the student can get them, and then let him 
be required to get them. If he is in a class and 
cannot keep up with it, let him be instantly re- 
_ moved, or the lessons brought down to his capa- 
city, and the others put to extra labor on other 
studies. 
|| What has been said may be summed up in the 
| following general rule: let. the student have such 
lessons as he can certainly get well, and then 
let him be required to get them well. A pupil 
that wi// not learn well such lessons as he can 
learn, if small, should be induced to it by the 
application of some persuasive more or less pun- 
gent. If he is so large as to be beyond the reach 
_of any persuasive, he should be sent home. No 
| conscientious teacher will permit his school to be 
| injured by so bad an example, nor take money of 
a parent for the education of his son, when the 
son is receiving no education whatever. The 
‘boy should be put to other business. He had 
| better be doing something behind the plough or 
the counter, than nothing at his books.—Preface 
| to Colton’s Greek Reader. 





Men are frequently like tea — the real strength 
‘and goodness is not properly drawn out of them, 
till they have been, for a short time, in hot water. 
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Salutation. 

In assuming our new duties, as editor of the School 
Friend, we wish to exchange salutations with its readers 
and friends, and give them a word of encouragement. 
Usage requires that we should define our position. We 
shall not stop now to give a full exposition of our edu- 
cational views; but simply indicate the spirit which 
inspires us as we enter this noble field of labor, which 
has for its highest aim the right education of the people, 
which we shall earnestly and constantly advocate, by 
the promulgation of such views as the enlightened wis- 





dom and practical experience of the best educators have | 
tested and found best adapted to the purpose. 

The School Friend is not the organ of any sect or 
party. It is not pledged to advocate any peculiar opin- 
ions. Its columns will be open for the manly and dig- | 
nified discussion of all subjects which relate to correct | 
education—to a full and complete education —physical, | 
intellectual, and spiritual. It will be just toward all, | 
and quarrel with none, agreeing with others when it can, | 
and differing honestly, when it must differ at all. 

We engage in our new labors with the earnest desire, 
nay, with the determination, to make the School Friend 
what its name implies —a Friend—a true Friend—to 
all who are already, or should be, interested in the cause 
of universal education ; to parents, visiting them month- 
thly, and furnishing, besides much general, useful, and 
entertaining reading of the best character, such infor- 
mation and suggestions as will aid them in educating 
their children properly,at home, and at school ; a “ Friend” 
to teachers, by providing them with such education- 
al plans and views as our position will enable us to 
present to them, and which we believe will assist them, 
more successfully, to engage in and perfect the noble 
work of unfolding, training, and educating our youth. 

We know, by experience, the wants of the teacher— 
his trials, known only to himself and the Infinite Father. 
We know, too, that there are times when the hands 
hang heavily down — when the whole head is sick, and 
the heart faint, yearns for sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Then, how cheering is the word spoken in | 
kindness! Then, how welcome is some new mode of 
imparting instruction—some plan for a more effective 
government and discipline—some new way of mana- 
ging a difficult case. By kindly hints, how is the young 
teacher’s daily task lightened! and how is he helped 
onward and upward in his profession, which he might 
have retired from in disgust, without timely aid! Our 
“ Friend” will strive to meet and relieve these difficulties 

Again, we wish to be a true “ Friend”’ to the young, 
and shall regularly furnish them some of the choicest 
stories, and most interesting information. Our sympa- 
thy is with them. They are the hope of our country. 
The next generation will decide the question whether 
republican America has seen its brightest day, or 
whether it is only in the morning of its true glory 
and effulgence. We must be a friend to them. We 
would be a “ Friend”’ to the patriotic citizen, who with 
us, has one common country to serve ; a friend of the 
clergy who cherish a common hope—the salvation of 
our race from sin and ignorance—which are concomi- 
tant evils. ‘The school and the pulpit should go hand in 
hand, but the former must precede and make way for 

















the latter. Parents, teachers, the youth, the clergy, and 
all good citizens should be interested in the cause of the 
School Friend ( for it is their cause), as they are inter- 
ested in no other. Our government, institutions, in 








fact, every good, every blessing we enjoy, is modified by 
education ; and the highest good cannot be realized with- 








out right education. What we commonly call blessings, 
may prove positive evils in-a state of ignorance. The 
pure air of heaven is no less delightful than essential 
to health ; deprive it of one of its component parts— 
oxygen — or load it with noxious vapor, it is destructive 
to health and even life itself. The intellectual and 
spiritual eye looks out upon the earth and sees a paradise 
where God reigns. The eye of ignorance looks down- 
ward, \ike the beasts of the field, and sees littlé or no 
beauty, and cherishes no aspirations for the wisdom and 
goodness of the eternal mind. The former, recognizes 
in man the heaven-born image ; the latter, only a slave 
or brute in human form. We often hear it said that 
the perpetuity of our government and institutions rests 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. Who 
doubts this? Surely no one, in reality, but there are 
thousands, who sit down in careless indifference and do 
nothing to help the cause of virtue and intelligence on- 
ward. We say to such, and to all, let us educate. Let 
every one who reads this number of our paper (for it is 
the last that will be sent gratuitously) repeat to his 
neighbor, “let us educate our children.’’ Let us do 
something to help the cause, by subscribing for, at least, 
one number of the School Friend. 

We have consented to take charge of this paper, with 
the desire to contribute our “ mite’? toward building up 
a noble system of education in our country. Shall we 
toil alone? or will a goodly company come up and assist 
us in scattering, broadcast, the good seed of moral and 
intellectual culture. Well-conducted educational pa- 
pers afford one of the cheapest and best methods of im- 
proving our common schools. We cannot but hope 
that parents, teachers, school officers, and the friends of 
sound education generally, will feel an individual inter- 
est in a wide circulation of our paper—and that they 
will be as willing to aid its circulation as we are to labor, 
in season and out of season, to render it useful and in- 
teresting. 


M. HAZEN WHITE. 





Ohio State Normal Class. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association are holding an 
Institute at Norwalk, under the able supervision of Mr. 
Cowpery, who, with other distinguished Professors and 
Teachers as his associates, is doing a good work in be- 
half of common schools. We rejoice to learn that 
‘teachers and citizens who have shared in the course of 
instruction thus far, unite in attesting its excellence, 
and the benefits they have already derived from it.”— 
KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 





"Eleven young ladies, graduates of eastern semina- 
ries, arrived in our city a few days since, on their way 
to the “ far west,” where they are to engage in the ac- 
tive duties of teachers. They are sent out under the 
auspices of the Board of National Education. 








> Massachusetts has granted, within the last year, 
$10,000 for the establishment of agricultural schools. 





School for Young Ladies. 

Mr. M. Hazen Wuirte, having changed his Boys’ 
School for one of Young Ladies, will open the first ses- 
sion of his school on Monday, September 4th, at the 
house of Mr. N. Sampson, west side of Walnut street, 
between Sixth and Seventh streets. Mr. W. has taken 
this pleasant residence, where, after the first of October, 
he will be able to receive a few young ladies into his 
family. The school will be under the united care of 
Mr. W. and his lady. The course of instruction em- 
braces all branches usually taught in Female Semina- 
ries. The modern languages will be taught by accom- 
plished native teachers. 

Terms—$15, $20, and $25 per session of twenty-two 
weeks, for tuition in English ; including board, $200. 








The Duty of Parents. 

‘The highest function of a father is, to educate his 
child.” If this be true, and no one will doubt it, how 
heartily should every one who sustains the parental re- 
lation, as well as all good and faithful citizens who are 
the guardians of our long cherished government and in- 
stitutions, engage in this responsible duty. With what 
ceaseless vigilance should we watch every unfolding of 
the tender mind, every manifestation of youthful char- 
acter—encouraging the timid—strengthening the 
weak, and restraining the impetuous. With what fidel- 
ity should we suply all those means which will aid the 
harmonious development of the understanding and the 
heart. It is presumed that every intelligent parent 
feels a deep interest in the education of his children ; 
but we apprehend in this, as in many other things, the 
thoughts of the comunity generally are more correct in 
regard to the wants of children than its practice. In 
other words, our action and efforts do not correspond 
with what we believe necessary for the child’s welfare. 
It is easier for us to form plans and theories—to talk 
ahout education, than it is to educate. Every one, almost 
without exception, admits that a certain amount of edu- 
cation, if not the highest degree, is good enough, in itself 
—and necessary, perhaps, for the respectability, happi- 
ness and prosperity of ason or daughter—yet he trusts 
too much to others—the teachers of his children— 
without giving them that assistance and encouragement 
which they have a right to claim, and which they need, 
in order to insure the greatest and best kind of improve- 
ment. The enlightened—sober-minded statesman of 
large and liberal policy— who studies with patriotic 
zeal, his country’s true prosperity, will tell you, not in 
political cant to flatter your prejudices— but in real 
earnest, that the preservation of rational, christian 
liberty —the perpetuity of free institutions must de- 
pend upon the real intelligence— the solid virtue, and 
the sterling worth of the people — not of a few, but of the 
whole. He will tell you that our usefulness here, and 
our happiness in the spirit world, rest upon the same 
foundation. He will tell you that the whole structure 
of society—demands intelligence, education of the 
right kind — education of the heart as well as of the 
head. He will tell you, and every day’s experience con- 
firms it, that the test of every person’s qualification for 
any situation is to be, his knowledge, his skill, his fit- 
ness, which is the work of right culture. Who then 
are to impart this instruction? Who shall mold the 
young fresh hearts, through the length and breadth of 
the land, into the ever enduring form of virtue? Who 
shall do this here, in this young empire of the west? 
Parents and teachers must co-operate, mingle their sym- 
pathy, unite their experience, and work together, or the 
duty will be but half performed. 

“They are so many artificers, working, not upon 
the canvass which shall fail, or the marble which shall 
crumble into dust, but upon mind which is to last for- 
ever—molding and forming beings for eternity; and 
which must bear, for good or for evil, throughout dura- 
tion, the impress of a parent’s or teacher’s plastic 
hand.” : 

Madam de Stael, when asked by Napoleon how he 
could best promote the happiness of France, made this 
memorable reply : —“ Instruct the mothers of the French 
people.” This would be a proud and happy day for the 
French republic had Madam de Stael’s advice been car- 
ried into effect. And why did she wish the mothers 
well educated? That they might aid in the right instruc- 
tion of their children. Madam de Stael knew, full well, 


that the mother can exert perhaps more influence than 
any other person in molding the character of her child, 
when properly prepared for the duty. The same dis- 
tinguished statesman and general is said to have attribu- 


ted his own greatness and glory to the lessons taught 
him by his mother. 
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' life, that there never was an extraordinary man who 
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Indeed, so deeply graven on his mind was the truth 
of woman’s pre-eminent influence in the formation of 
character, that it was one of the standing maxims of his 


was the son of an ordinary mother. Our own beloved 
Washington, whose name needs only to be mentioned 
but to be blessed, was left at an early age in the care of 
his widowed mother —and had it not been for her wis- 
dom, skill, and prudence in training and educating that 
distinguished son, it may not be presuming too much to 
say that he would not have been Washington. If the 
practical wisdom and excellent good sense of Madam de 
Stael was good doctrine for the French, it is equally 
good for us. We admit its truth, but we are too slow 
in putting it in practice. As she said nothing about the 
fathers of the French people, it is fair to infer, that if 
the mothers were well trained, they would see to it that 
their sons were faithfully prepared to discharge the du- 
ties of citizens. 

We would not leave the matter here, but make ample 
provision, so that, not only every daughter, but every 
son of the American people shall be fully educated, 
physically, intellectually, and religiously. 

It is for the true interest and happiness of all our 
youth, that they are well educated. Whether we are 
influenced by the highest or lowest motive, the conclu- 
sion is irresistibly the same. Would we see our children 
growing up to be influential members of society? We 
must educate them. Would we prepare them for success 
in the various pursuits, trades, or professions? We 
must educate them. Would we confer the highest bene- 
fit upon our country ? We must educate our children. 
Do we regard the soul’s deepest wants? Let us rightly 
educate our children, in mind, in heart, and body. 





Recitations. 

The objects which are to be secured by recitation are 
threefold. 1st. By proper examinations to ascerfain 
whether the pupil has mastered and made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted,with the lesson assigned him. 2d. 
To induce thought, and aid the pupil in the correct ex- 
pression of thought. And 3d. By apt illustrations to fix 
the attention and make an indellible impression upon 
mind. There are various ways of conducting recita- 
tions. ‘Teachers may spend much time to little or no 
purpose, or they may accomplish much in little time. 
The great secret is, to act efficiently on the greatest 
number at once. “One teacher, for instance, has a 
spelling lesson to hear. He begins at the head of the 
line, and putting one word to each boy, goes regularly 
down, each successive pupil calculating the chance 
whether a word, which he can accidentally spell, will 
or will not come to him. If he spells it, the teacher 
cannot tell whether he is prepared or not. That word 
is only one among fifty constituting the lesson. If he 
misses it, the teacher cannot decide that he was unpre- 
pared. It might have been a single accidental error. 
Another teacher, hearing the same lesson, requests the 
boys to bring their slates, and as he directs the words, 
one after another, requires all to write them. After 
théy are all written, he calls upon the pupils to spell 
them aloud as they have written them, simultaneously 
pausing a moment after each, to give those who are 
wrong and opportunity to indicate it by some mark op- 
posite the word misspelled. They all count the number 
of errors and report them. He passes down the class, 
glancing his eye at the work of each one, to see that all 
is right, noticing particularly those slates which, from 
the character of the boys, need more careful inspection. 
A teacher, who had never tried this experiment, would 
be surprised at the rapidity with which such work will 
be done by a class, after a little practice. Now how 
different are these two methods, in their actual results! 











In the latter case the whole class are thoroughly examin- 
ed. In the former, not asingle member of it is. Let us | 





not be understood to recommend exactly this method of 
teaching spelling as the best one to be adopted in all 
cases. I* only bring it forward as an illustration of the 
idea, that a little machinery, a little ingenuity, in con- 
triving way of acting on the whole, rather than on indi- 
viduals, will very much promote the teacher’s designs.” 
There is one prominent evil which should be carefully 


avoided in examining a class. We refer to the habit of || 
asking what are called leading questions, thereby enabling || 


the pupil to determine the answer from the question, 
and leaving him but little to say except yes or no. The 
following example, taken from Mr. Howard’s lecture 
before the “‘ American Institute of Instruction,” the 
substance of which occurred under his observation, will 
illustrate this method of altempting to teach. “I had 
occasion, not long since, to visit one of the public 
schools in this commonwealth. This school, by the 
way, contained about five and twenty scholars, and 
nearly as many classes. Perhaps the teacher did not 
not approve of emulation in school. At any rate there 
was very little of it, nearly every scholar being both the 
jirst in his class and the last. But the example in point. 
The teacher called the class—I mean the scholar—in 
the First Lessons. The boy came forward with book 
in hand, and at the request of his teacher read the fol- 
lowing example: A man being asked how many sheep 


he had, said that he had them in two pastures, in one || 


pasture he had eight, and that three-fourths of these 
was just one-third of what he had in the other. “ How 
many were there in the other?’ In other words, 


“three-fourths of 8 is one-third of what number?”’ The || 


boy paused, looked wise, scratched his head, and said 
nothing. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the teacher, ‘one-fourth of 8 
is 2, is n’t it?” 

** Yes, sir,”’ said the boy. 


‘Well, if 2 is one-fourth, three-fourths will be three | 


times as many, won’t it?” 

** Yes, sir,’’ was the answer. 

* And 3 times 2 are 6?’ asked the teacher, and the 
boy said again, “ Yes, sir.”’ 

Then another long pause. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “if 6 is one-third, three- 
thirds will be 3 times 6, won’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the boy. 

“ And3 times 6 are how many ?” asked the teacher ? 

The boy hesitated. 

“Why, 18!” said the teacher. 

Whereupon the boy said again, “ Yes, sir.” 

The questions of the teacher being all leading ques- 
tions, the boy, as he knew nothing about his lesson, had 


very little to do but to scratch his head and say, “ Yes, 
sir.”? 





* A bbott. 


* 





13 In answer to some inquiries we would state that 
we cannot vary from our printed terms. To make ex- 
ceptions in a few cases would be unjust to the majority 
of our subscribers. In cases where five or ten copies 
are taken, they must be mailed to one address to entitle 
the recipient to the reduced rates. We doubt not that 
in most cases postmasters will be willing to have the 
papers mailed to them, as it will cost them, in connec- 
tion with the regular duties of their office, very little 
trouble to distribute them. 





1 The coming winter will be an interesting one in 
educational matters in the West. Various movements 
are in progress in Ohio, Indiana, and indeed nearly all 
the Western states, which cannot fail in resulting in 
good, and which in their progress will be of much inte- 
rest to the friends of education. We shall endeavor to 
be faithful chroniclers of these events, and to keep 
our readers fully advised of the “signs of the times.’’ 














Music Teachers’ Institute. 

| Messrs. L. Mason and Geo. J. Webb, of Boston, will 
| hold an Institute for Teachers of Vocal Music, Choris- 
| ters, Leaders of Choirs, and others interested in Church 
Music, and in Musical Education generally, at Cleve- 
| land, Ohio, commencing on Thursday, September 7, 
'and closing on Wednesday, 13th. Lectures will be 
given from day to day, in explanation of the most ap- 
| proved methods of teaching Vocal Music in classes, and 
such singing exercises will be introduced, with critical 
| remarks, distinctions in style, character, &c., as may 
have a tendency to promote a just taste and an appro- 
priate performance in the different forms of Church 
| Music. 

The exercises will be similar to those of the Boston 
Institutes which have been held annually for the last 
| fifteen years. 

Tickets of admission to be obtained at Brainard’s 
Music Store, Cleveland, Ohio. 
| A similar course of Lectures will be held at Roches- 
| ter, N. Y., beginning on the 19th day of September, and 

closing on the 27th. 





Teachers Wanted at Jackson, Miss. 

1. A gentleman, of good English and classical educa- 
| tion, to take charge of a male academy. Salary $1000. 
| 9. A female teacher, to take charge of a female aca- 
| demy. Salary $600. 
| 3. A male or female assistant in a male academy. 
Salary $400 a year. 

All must be well-qualified teachers, and acquainted 
| with vocal music. 
| Communications, post paid, respecting situations and 
| teachers, will receive our attention. 





Meteorological Register. 

Owing to the absence of Dr. Ray from the city in 
July and August, the regular table of the weather for 
J uly does not appear in this number. Commencing with 
| September, it will appear regularly thereafter. 





| &2The article on Teaching Arithmetic was furnished 
too late to appear in the present number. These arti- 
cles will be continued regularly in the next volume. 





I> At the late election in Kentucky, the people de- 
cided, by a large majority, in favor of a tax of two cents 
on the hundred dollars for the purposes of education. 


We have several communications on hand, which will 
receive attention in our next paper. 





Ray’s Algebra—Part First 5 
On THE ANALYTIC AND INpuctTivE Mertnops or In- 
STRUCTION ; WITH NUMEROUS PracTicaL EXERcIsEs, 





| Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Pub- 
| lishers: Winthrop B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS. 

| Intellectual Exercises, XIV lessons. Pages 9 to 26. 


Carrer I. Funpamentat Rutes. Pages 27 to 64. 
| This Chapter embraces— Definitions and Notation— 
| Addition—Subtraction—Multiplication—and Division ; 
| with observations on Addition and Subtraction, explain- 
ing the nature of positive and negative quantities. 
Cuarrer II. Tueorems, Facrorine, &c. Pages 64 


| to 83. This Chapter embraces Algebraic Theorems— 


| Factoring—Greatest Common Divisor—and Least Com- 
| mon Multiple. 

| Cnarrer III. Axcesratc Fractions. Pages 83 to 109. 
| Cuarrer IV. Equations OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 
| Pages 110 to 150. 

Cuarter V. SurrLement TO EqQuaTIONS OF THE FIRST 
DEGREE. Pages 150 to 167. This Chapter embraces— 
Generalization—Formation of Rules—Negative Solu- 
| tions—Di of Probl Problem of the Couriers 
| —Cases of Indetermination—and Impossible Problems. 
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CHANTER VI. Dosw Sian Rant 
to 197. This Chapter embraces—Involution—The Bi- 
nomial Theorem—Extraction of the Square Root—and | 
Radicals of the second degree. 

Cuarrer VII. Equations OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 
Pages 206 to 222. 

Cuarrter VIII. 


PROGRESSIONS AND Proportion. Pa- 


Pages 168 ! 


\| one half of 32, or 16, and C the remainder, or 64. 


In making the second division, B gave to A and 
C as many as they then had, from which we find, 





ges 222 to 240. 

We make the following extract from the preface : 

** The object of the study of Mathematics is twofold— | 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, and the cultivation | 
and discipline of the mental powers. A parent often 
inquires, “ Why should my son study mathematics? I 
do not expect him to be a surveyor, an engineer, or an | 
astronomer.’ Yet the parent is very desirous that his || 
son should be able to reason correctly, and to exercise, in 
all his relations in life, the energies of a cultivated and 
disciplined mind. This is indeed of more value than 
the mere attainment of any branch of knowledge. 

The science of Algebra, properly taught, stands among 
the first of those studies essential to both the great ob- | 
jects of education. Ina course of instruction proper- 
ly arranged, it naturally follows Arithmetic, and should | 


| 


|| B 28, and © 16. 


by the same course of reasoning, that before the || 
second division, A must have had one half of 16, 


| or 8, C one half of 64, or 32, and B the remain- 


der, which is 56. In making the first division, A 
gave to B and C as many as they took; then, by 


|| applying the same rule, we find that before the 


first division B must have had one half of 56, or 
28, C one half of 32, or 16, and A the remain- 
der, which is 52. We thus find that A took 52, 
The different divisions may be 
presented thus : 





be taught immediately after it. 

In the following work the object has been to furnish | 
an elementary treatise, commencing with the first prin- 
ciples, and leading the pupil by gradual and easy steps 
to a knowledge of the elements of the science. The de- 
sign has been to present these in a brief, clear, and sci- | 
entific manner, so that the pupil should not be taught | 
merely to perform a certain routine of exercises mecha- | 
nically, but to understand the why and the wherefore of 
every step. For this purpose every rule is demonstrated, | 
and every principle analyzed, in order that the mind of | 
the pupil may be disciplined and strengthened, so as to | 
prepare jim, either for pursuing the study of Mathe- | 
matics intelligently, or more successfully attending to 
any pursuit in life. 





Some teachers may object that this work is too sim- 
ple, and too easily understood. A leading object has 
been to make the pupil feel that he is not operating on 
unmeaning symbols, by means of arbitrary rules; that | 
Algebra is both a rational and a practical subject, and | 
that he can rely upon his reasoning and the results of his | 


operations, with the same confidence as in Arithmetic. 
For this purpose he is furnished, at almost every step, | 
with the means of testing the accuracy of the principles 
on which the rules are founded, and of the results which i} 
they produce. 
Throughout the work the aim has been to combine | 
the clear, explanatory methods of the French mathema- | 
ticians, with the practical exercises of the English and 
German, so that the pupil should acquire both a practi- | 
cal and theoretical knowledge of the subject.” | 
Some of the peculiarities of the work, with the opi- 
nions of those who have examined it, will be presented 
hereafter. 


| 
Solution to the Question of R, | 
In the July number of The School Friend. 

Question py R.—A, B, and C, agreed to | 
make an equal division of whatever game they | 
might take. At the close of the day they had | 
bagged 96 birds, and in order to divide them | 
equally, A gave to B and C as many as they | 
took; next B gave to A and C as many as they | 
had; and lastly C gave to A and B as many as | 
they had, when they all had an equal number. | 
How many did each take? 

So.ution sy Wa. Remspurc.—According to | 
the question, after the third division A, B, and | 
C must each have had one third of 96, or 82. In | 








A B C 
After third division, 32 32 32 
After second division, 16 16 64 
After first division, 8 56 32 
Before first division, 52 28 16 


The question was also solved in a similar manner by 
Mr. R. W. McFarland,and M. Sedgewick. Correct so- 


Georgetown. 





Arithmetical Questions, 
For the September number of The School Friend. 
Question First, By 8. W. Dickenson.—It is 
|| required to divide 100 into two such parts, that 


the quotient of the greater divided by the less 
shall be 37. 

Question Srconp, py Reason Baxer.—A pa- 
rent, dying, left an estate of $13000 to be divi- 
ded among his three sons, aged 7, 13, and 19 
years, respectively, and in his will directed that 
it should be divided in such a manner that each 


'| one’s share being placed at compound interest, at || 
|| 7 per cent., until he arrived at the age of 21 years, 


should be the same amount. 
of each. 


Required the share | 


Solutions to these questions will be published in the 
November number. 


shall publish one in each number, commencing with the 
new volume. Weshall also continue to insert arithme- 
tical questions, especially where they are curious or in- 
teresting. 

We have received an interesting article, entitled “ La- 


|| bor-Saving Multinomial Theorems,” from T. Henry 


Johnson, of the Mission Institute, Quincy, Illinois, 
which will be laid before our readers shortly. 





What Poor Boys may do. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of spin- || 
ning jennies, was the youngest of thirteen chil- || 
dren, the son of poor parents, and bred to the || 
profession of a barber, which he followed till || 
nearly thirty years of age. 


years to the study of mechanics before he per- 
fected his invention which is said to have carried 
the English nation triumphantly through the 
wars of the French Revolution. 

The poet Bloomfield composed the “Farmer 
Boy,” the first poem which made him generally || 





making the third division, C gave to A and B as | 


known, on his workbench, while plying his trade, 


| many as they had; then it is plain that before | 
| the third division, A and B must each have had || 


lutions were also received from Silas Stout, and W. of |! 


We have several mathematical questions on hand, and || 


He devoted many || 


in his garret in Bell Alley, with six or seven 
other workmen around him, and what is remark- 
able, he composed six hundred lines before he 
ena any record of it. 

| Ferguson, the great Seotch astronomer, learned 
| to read by stealth, and mastered the elements of 
| astronomy, while a shepherd boy, in the fields by 
| night. 

| William Gifford, the distinguished editor of 
| the Quarterly Review, was an apprentice to a 


| 


| shoemaker, and spent his leisure hours in study, 
and because he had “neither pen nor paper, slate 
_ nor pencil, he wrought out his problems on smooth 
leather with a blunted awl.” 
| “QOlaude, the great artist, Claude, whose 
| paintings are the pride of kings, of whom Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said, that the world might 
| sooner expect to see another Raphael than ano- 
‘ther Claude, was until late in life wholly uncon- 
| scious of his great powers, and had he died in 
| middle life, he would have died a pastry cook.” 
| “Sir Humphrey Davy, who was placed in the 
| chair of the Royal Society of London, and at the 
head of the chemists of Europe, was the son of a 
carver of wooden images, figure heads, and chim- 
‘ney pieces, and made his first experiments in 
chemistry with his master’s phials and gallipots, 
aided by an old syringe, which had been given 
him by a surgeon of a French vessel, wrecked on 
| Land’s End.” 





| MASSACHUSETTS, THE STARTING Pornt.—Old 
| Massachusetts has ever taken the lead in what is 
| great, good, useful, and profitable. She established 
| the first school in the United States, the first aca- 
| demy, and the first college. She set up the first 
press, printed the first book and the first news- 
|paper. She planted the first apple tree, and 
_caught the first whale. She coined the first mo- 
“ney, and hoisted the first national flag. She made 
| the first canal and the first railroad. She inven- 
ted the first mouse trap and washing machine; 
and sent the first ship to discover islands and 
continents in the south sea. She produced the 
“first philosopher, and made the first pin. She 
fired the first gun in the Revolution, and gave 
|| John Bull his first beating, and put her hand, 
| first, to the Declaration of Independence. She 
|invented “Yankee Doodle,” and gave a name 
for ever and ever to the “ Universal Yankee Na- 
tion.” And where is she now? Reaping the 
reward of her energy and perseverance. It is no 
| exaggeration to state that the people of Massa- 
| chusetts are at this moment better fed, clothed, 
educated, and governed, than any other nine hun- 
| dred thousand persons, taken collectively, on the 
| face of the globe. 





| 

| A negro minister once observed to his hearers, 
at the close of his sermon, as follows; “ My very 
| obstanacious brethren, I find it’s no more use to 
| preach to you than itis for a grasshopper to wear 
| || kneebuckles.” 








——_—_ 
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| The Model Daughter. | 
| Constantly she comes down to breakfast before | 
the tea things are taken away. She is always | 
yeady for dinner. She curls her own hair, and | 
tan undress herself without a servant. She is | 
happy at home without going to a ball every 
She has not a headache when her papa 
asks her to sing. She “practices” when he is 
out. She does not have her letters addressed to 
the pastry cook, or make a postman of the house- | 


night. 





She does not read novels—in bed. She 
dresses plainly for church, and returns to luncheon 
without her head being crammed full of bonnets. | 
She is not perpetually embroidering mysterious | 
braces, or knitting secret purses. Her fingers | 
are not too proud to mend a stocking or make a | 
spudding. She looks most attentively after the | 
holes in her father’s gloves. She is a clever | 
adept in preparing gruel, white wine, whey, tapi- | 
oca, chicken broth, beef tea, and the thousand | 
little household delicacies of a sick room. She | 
is a tender nurse, moving noiselessly about, whis- | 
pering words of comfort, and administering medi- | 
cine with an affection that robs it of half its | 
bitterness. She does not scream at a leech, or | 
faint at the sight of a black beetle. She does | 


maid. 





not spin poetry, nor deVour it in any quantity. 

She does not invent ~excuses for not reading the | 
debates to her father of an evening, nor does she | 
skip any of the speeches. 


She always has the 
pillow ready to put under his head when he falls 
asleep. She can behold an officer with womanly | 
fortitude, without falling in love. She never 
contracts a milliner’s bill unknown to her parents 
—“She would die sooner.” She never stitched a 
Red Turk in her life. She soars above Berlin | 
wool, and erying “ one-two-three, one-two-three,” 
continually. 


She studies housekeeping, is perfect | 
inthe common rules of arithmetic, and can tell | 
pretty nearly how many “long sixes” go to a/| 
pound. She checks the weekly bills, and does 

not blush if seen in a butcher’s shop on Saturday. | 
She is not continually fretting to go to Paris, or 
“dying” to see Jenny Lind, nor does she care 
much about “that love, Mario.” She does not 
make long walks by herself, and come home saying 
“she lost her way.” She treats her father’s 
guests with civility. She never dresses in silks | 
or satins the first thing in the morning, nor is | 
she looking out of the window or admiring herself | 
in the looking glass all day long. She makes | 
the children’s frocks, and plays a little at chess | 
and backgammon—“ anything to please her dear 
father.” She does not send home “lovely” | 
jewelry, for her dear father to look at. She does | 
not lace herself to death, nor take vinegar to | 
make herself thin. She wears thick shoes in wet | 
Weather. She has a terrible horror of coquetting. | 


She is kind to the servants, and conceals their | 
little faults. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





She never pouts if scolded, nor || 


night, and lights the candle before going up to 
bed. She is her mamma’s “dear, good girl,” as 
is sufficiently proved by her being entrusted with 
all the keys of the housekeeping. There is a 
terrible crying when she is married, and for days 
after her absence nothing is heard in the house 
but regrets and loud praise, and earnest prayers | 
for the happiness of the Model Daughter. 
Punch. 








The Barometer and Hurricane. 

Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics,” in 
writing concerning the Mercurial Barometer, says 
its great use as a weather glass seems to be to | 
the mariner, who roams over the whole ocean, 
and is often under skies and climates altogether 
new to him. The watchful captain of the present | 
day, trusting to this extraordinary monitor, is 
frequently enabled to take in sail and to make 
ready for the storm, where, in former times, the 
dreadful visitation would have fallen upon him || 
unprepared. The marine barometer has not yet 
been in general use for many years, and the au- | 
thor was one of a numerous crew who probably 
owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude. The 
sun had just set with placid appearance, closing a | 
beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of the | 
evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s | 
order came to prepare with all haste for a storm. | 
The barometer had begun to fall with appalling | 
rapidity. As yet the oldest sailors had not per- 
ceived even a threatening in the sky, and were 
surprised at the extent and hurry of the prepa- 
rations ; but the required measures were not com- | 
pleted, when a more awful hurricane burst upon 
them than the more experienced had ever braved. || 
Nothing could withstand it; the sails, already || 
furled and closely bound to the yards, were riven 
away in tatters; even the bare yards and masts 
were in great part disabled ; and at one time the 
whole rigging had very nearly fallen by the board. | 
Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of | 
the hurricane above, of the waves around, and of | 
the incessant peals of thunder, that no human | 
voice could be heard, and amid the general con- | 
sternation, even the trumpet sounded in vain. | 
In that awful night, but for the little tube of mer- | 
mercury which had given warning, neither the 
strength of the noble ship, nor the skill and en- 
ergies of the commander, could have saved one 
man to tell the tale. 


| 


On the following morning | 
the wind was again at rest, but the ship lay upon || 
the yet heaving waves, an unsightly wreck. 





The Minuteness of Creation. | 

It is utterly impossible for the mind to conceive | 
of the almost infinite minuteness of an atom. A | 
single grain of gold, for instance, might be beaten } 
out so as to cover a square foot of space, and yet | 
we have not approached its reduction to atoms. 


and you may cover with it an area of six square 
miles. Take one grain of this powder, and tritu- 
rate it thoroughly with ninety-nine grains of 
sugar of milk, and its presence would be detecti- 
ble in every grain of the hundred. Take a grain 


| of this, and treat it in the same way with other 


ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk, and so on. 
At the third dilution as we may eall it, the pow- 
der thus resulting from a cubic inch of sulphur 
would cover two square miles of area; at the fifth, 
the empire of Austria; at the sixth, the whole of 
Asia and Africa; at the ninth, it would cover the 
entire surface of the sun, with all its planets, and 
all their satelites. And yet, although in every 
grain of this powder the sulphur was found to be 


| present, we had not reduced it to atoms. Again, 


it is well known that every drop of putrid water, 
under certain circumstancas, contains millions of 
animalcules, invisible except to high powers of the 
microscope. And every one of these animalcules 
is a highly organized being, having at least some- 
thing analogous to a skeleton,—capable of action 
—of pursuing, of retreating, of attack and of 
defense. The globules of the blood of an ele- 
phant are perceivable only with a powerful mi- 
croscope, and yet these animalcules must have 
blood, and that blood must consist of similar 
globules. Once more! The Bovista Gigantea, 
a species of mushroom, in the space of twelve 


hours shoots up from a scarcely perceptible germ 


to a plant a foot in diameter. Every square inch 


| of its surface contains three hundred and thirty- 


six millions of cells, every cell, with their six sides 
is divided from those around it by filaments of far 
more complex structure than an atom of potash, 
and yet we have not got a glimpse even of the 
atoms of which they are composed. He would 
confess, inquiries such as these inspired him with 
but one feeling—fear. It was as if he were 
taken, by some profound astronomer, far among 
the worlds that people infinite space, and he was 
ready tocry out for some one to lead him back to 
solid ground once more. One thing only gave 
him comfort: he knew of something higher, dee- 
per than those facts—it was their idea. These 
were, after all, only the letters in which the infi- 
nite idea is blazoned. He felt as did the deep- 
thoughted Pascal, when he exclaimed, that 
although the universe were to crush him, he 
would still feel himself greater than the universe, 
for he knew that and how it was crushing him. 
Darwin's Lectures. 


& 





More Mineral Paint. 

A new bed of mineral paint has been discover- 
ed at Akron, Ohio, and said to be more valuable 
than the bed previously discovered and different 
in the chemical analysis. it is of a variety of 
beautiful shades from light grey to a purple. It 


shuts herself up in a room to cultivate “the | An admirable illustration by Depler, he would | makes a beautiful cement becoming very hard in 
sulks.” She is the pet of her “darling papa,” | give, as he had never scen it quoted: it was this. | a few days, and susceptible of a fine polish. It 
and warms his slippers regularly on a winter’s || Reduce a cubic inch of sulphur to fine powder, || is incombustible, and water proof. 
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Infusoria, or Animalcala. 

Geology unfolds greater wonders in the ancient 
microscopic world than the Mastadon, Dinothe- 
rium, and other huge monsters once living, but || 
now extinct races upon the globe. Microscopic 
animals were formerly supposed to be little more 
than particles of matter endowed with life; but || 
recent examinations by a Prussian Naturalist, 
have discovered in them mouths, teeth, stomachs, 
muscles, veins, glands, eyes, and other organs. 
Their increase is truly astonishing. Ehrenberg, 
the Professor, says, that “of one species, a single 
individual is capable of becoming in a few days 
one hundred and seventy billions. It will, per- 
haps, be thought still more wonderful, that these 
animals should not only be found in a fossil state, 
but form the whole mass of rocks and of soil for 
miles inextent. Chalk, and even flint, and some 
of the gems, are found to a great extent to be || 
composed of animalecula. In a manufactory of 
whiting in New York, where chalk is finely pul- 
verized and deposited in vats, the water in which || 
it is immersed becomes alive with moving, acting || 
animaleula; and it is thought by the proprietor || 
that they furnish food for ducks, which spend || 
much of their days and nights in the vats. A || 
cubic inch of iron ochre, is said to contain the 
remains of one billion of living, acting, reproduc- 
ing beings. Upon the Alps, snow sometimes 
falls of a red color, and it is found that the color- 
ing matter is composed chiefly of infusoria, or 
microscopic animals; which, however, die on the 
melting of the snow from excessive heat. Pro- || 
fessor Hitchcock says, that “in New England 
and New York, silicious marl occurring beneath 
peat swamps, has been shown by Professor J. W. 
Bailey, of West Point, to be almost entirely made 
up of the fossil skeletons of infusoria, some of 
which appear to be identical with those found by 
Ehrenberg, in Germany. Deposits of this sili- 


cious marl are very common in Massachusetts, || 


and all hitherto examined, contain vast numbers 
of these relies; indeed they constitute nearly the 
whole of the deposits.” When it is considered, 
as those who have examined say, that one thou- 
sand millions of these animals would together 
form a mass no larger than a grain of sand, some 
idea, rather, perhaps, no idea, can be formed of 
the magnitude of one of these living, moving || 
things, each furnished with the organs of life, 
action, and enjoyment, scarcely less perfect, per- 
haps, than quadrupeds, fowls, and other animals, 
or even man, whose anatomy and mechanism we 
have been accustomed to admire, as proof of the 
existence, wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Great Contriver and Architect.—Self Instructor. 





A Short Sermon for Parents. 

It is said that when the mother of Washington 
was asked how she had formed the character of 
her son, she replied, that she had endeavored 
early to teach him three things: obedience, dili- 
gence, and truth. No better advice can be given 
by any parent. 


Teach your child to obey. Let it be the first 
|lesson. You can hardly begin too soon. One of 
‘the most successful parents that I have known 

| said that this point was usually settled between 


| him and his children before they were three || 
/months old. But it requires constant care to || 


| keep up the habits of obedience, and especially to 


do it in such a way as not to break down the 


strength of a child’s character. 
Teach your child to be diligent. 
| being always employed is a great safeguard thro’ 
| life, as well as essential to the culture of almost 
| every true virtue. Nothing can be more foolish 
than the idea, which some parents have, that it is 
not respectable to set their children to work. 


|| Play is a good thing. Innocent recreation is an 


| employment, and a child may learn to be diligent 
| in that as well as in other things. But let him 
| learn early to be useful. 
| As to truth, it is the one essential thing. Let 
every thing else be sacrificed rather than that. 
| Without it what dependence can you place on 
| your child? And be sure to do nothing yourself, 


| eation or falsehood. 


Christian Register. 





Dr. Channing to his young Friend. 
“Endeavor to introduce into your school the 


| enced people may think very good, unless its uti- 
lity is obvious. 
of your school, and to the manners of the chil- 
dren, and when they leave you see that they 
retire with silence and regularity. I need not 
urge it upon you to unite with this strict disci- 
| pline great mildness, and perfect freedom from 
| passion. 
religious exercises. 
_read, in a reverential manner, by yourself or some 
| good reader in the School. Be careful to teach 
every branch thoroughly. A school is lost when || 
it gets the character of being showy and superfi- | 
‘cial. Let me conclude with urging you to enter 
‘into the spirit of your occupation. Learn to 
love it. Try to carry into it a little enthusiasm. 
| Let it not be your task but your delight. Feel 
| that Providence is honoring you in committing to |) 
you the charge of immortal minds. Study the 
characters of your pupils, and the best modes of 
exciting and improving them. You have heart 
enough; fix it on this noble object. And now, 
my dear friend, be of good courage. Bear up 
with calm, steady resolution, under the trials of 
life. Lift your eyes with gratitude and confi- 
dence to your Father in heaven, and he will 
never forsake you. Wherever you go you will 





be surrounded with his presence, and if you 
approve yourself his humble, faithful child, you 
cannot but be happy. To his providence I com- 











mend you.”—Channing’s Memoirs. 


The habit of l 


| which may countenance any species of prevari- || 
How many parents do || 
| teach their children the first lessons of deception! || 


most perfect system at the beginning, and be |, 
very slow to admit any change which inexperi- | 


Pay great attention to the order || 


I wish that you would introduce some || 
Let the scriptures be daily |) 


Nature. 
BY R. C. WATERSTON. 
I love thee, Nature — love thee well — 
In sunny nook, and twilight dell, 
Where birds, and bees, and blossoms dwell, 
And leaves and flowers ; 
And winds in low, sweet voices tell 
Of happy hours. 


. 
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I love thy clear and running streams, 

Which mildly flash with silver gleams, 

Or darkly lie, like shadowy dreams, 
To bless the sight ; 

While every wave with beauty teems, 
And smiles delight. 





I love thy forests, deep and lone, 
Where twilight shades are ever thrown, 
And murmuring winds, with solemn tone, 
Go slowly by, 
Sending a peal like ocean’s moan 
Along the sky. 


I love to watch, at close of day, 
The heavens in splendor melt away, 
From radiant gold to silver gray, 
As sinks the sun ; 
While stars upon their trackless way 
Come one by one. 


I love, I know not which the best, 

The little woodbird in its nest, 

The wave that mirrors in its breast 
The landscape true, 

Or the sweet flower by winds caress’d, 
And bathed in dew. 


They all are to my bosom dear, 
They all God’s messengers appear, 
Preluds to songs that spirits hear ; 
Mute prophecies ! 
Faint types of a resplendent sphere? 
Beyond the skies ! 


The elouds— the mist — the sunny air — 
All that is beautiful and fair, 
Beneath, around, and everywhere, 
Were sent in love, 
And some eternal truth declare 
From heaven above ! 





Velocity. 
| The velocity of motion is estimated by the 
time employed in moving over a certain space, or 
_by the space moved over in a certain time. The 
less the time and the greater the space passed 
|over in that time, the greater is the velocity. 
| Thus the space and time being given, to find the 
| velocity, divide the space by the time. The time 
| _and velocity being given, to find the space, multi- 
| ply the velocity by the time. 

The uniform velocity of sound compared with 
the instantaneous motion of light enables us to 
| determine the distance of the object from which 
the sound proceeds; as that of a cannon fired at 
_a distance, or a thunder cloud, provided we can 
| see the flash and hear the report. Multiply 1130 
by the number of seconds between the flash and 
report — the product will be the distance in feet. 
Divide the number of seconds by 4:5, and the 
quotient will be the miles, nearly. 

Sound conveyed by means of water, mercury, 
or spirits of wine, moves 4900 feet in a second; 
conveyed by tin, 7800; by silver, 9300; by brass, 
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1800; by copper, 12000 ; by iron or glass, 17500, 

nd by wood, from 11000 to 12000 feet in a se- 

ond. According to the experiments of Sauveur, 
the lowest sound which the ear can appreciate 

onsists of twelve and a half undulations in a se- 
icond, and the most acute of something more than 
16000. 





Moral Instruction. 

“My idea of the true method of moral instruc- 
tion in a school is to secure, in the first place, a 
man of virtuous life and of sound and well-rea- 
soned principles, for a teacher. His school should 
be a model of order; his requisitions all reason- 
able, and commended, by clear and weighty con- 
siderations, to the understanding and conscience 
of his pupil. A very short and simple prayer, 
or, if the teacher do not feel authorized to lead 
in prayer, a portion of scripture, read either by 
himself or the school, should open the exercise of 
the day. In the course of the day, some vice, 
or virtue, some principle of action, should be de- 
fined, and treated, in few words, but so as to fix 
attention and awaken thought in the members of 
the school. And, above all, should there be in 
the person of the master himself an example of 
the precepts he enjoins, and a hearty, earnest in- 
terest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere delight 
in noble character, a real passion for moral excel- 
lence, for generous, patriotic, honorable action.” 

“T cannot imagine, that such discipline should 
fail to commend itself to all right-minded persons, 
or to encourage in our children right principles 
and virtuous habits.” 


A Thought. 
A seed, buried in the earth for centuries, may 


contain the power of vitality, and by the action 
of light and heat, spring up and yield an abun- 
dance of fruit. A thought casually dropped—in 
the corner of a letter—at the bottom of a news- 





| paper column—or amid a crowd of juveniles, may 


oA 


‘agen e9 v4 


remain unproductive for many years, and at last 
spring up to gladden and refresh thousands. A 
thought may be remembered forever. Think of 
this, ye who are feeding the immortal mind and 
stamping its destiny! Let not an impure sen- 
tence go forth from your pen or your lips. Drop 
everywhere the good seeds of truth, and they 
will not be lost. The word of reproof—the ju- 
dicious counsel—the pleasant suggestion—the 
earnest advice—will be recalled at a future day. 
Think right, and scatter broadcast the thoughts 


that will spring up to everlasting life—Portland 
Umpire. 


The longest day in Great Britain, is two hours 
and twelve minutes, longer, than the longest day 
in the United States, and the shortest day in the 
United States is one hour and fifty minutes lon- 
ger than the shortest day in Great Britain. 








“What are your politics?” 
any.” “What! no polities?” 
politic.” 


“ Hav’ n’t got 
“No, not a 











WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


In one volume Crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved by 


PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
> Price reduced to $6. y 





This edition contains ‘THREE TIMES the amount of mat- 
ter found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this 
country, or any Abridgment of this work, yet is sold ata 
trifling advance above the price of other and limited works. 

“« The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 
Hon. W. B. Calhoun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the London Literary Gazette, April 1, 1848. 


In the present edition, Prof. Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distinguished in his 
own sphere of inquiry; and the result is in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of eru- 
dition, and indefatigable research; and the style and accu- 
racy of its typography would do honor to the press of any 
country in Europe. This volume must find its way into all 
our public and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable informa- 
tion, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. 





“The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage. 


We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 
MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” 


Signed by the following gentleman, March, 1848: 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of 
New York. 

William H. Campbell, editor New York District School 
Journal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas H. Benton, * “ 


John Davis, “ “ 
Jefferson Davis, “ “ 
5. A. Douglas, “ “ 


George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in 
New Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New 
Jersey. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superin- 
tendeut of Common Schools in New York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professor in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
College. 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D. President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

M. A. Diehl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D. President Middlebury College, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. 





The previous edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, 
received the following recommendation, from Daniel Web- 
ster, Levi Woodbury, Theodore Frelinghuysen and 101 
other members of Congress. 


“It is very desirable that one standard dictionary should 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to in- 
habit the vast extent of territory belonging to the United 
States; as the use of such a standard may prevent the 
formation of dialects in states remote from each other, and 
impress upon the language uniformity and stability. It is 
desirable, also, that the acquisition of the language should 
be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, but to for- 
eigners who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science 
which it contains. e rejoice that the American Diction- 
ary bids fair to become such a standard.” 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass., 


and for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
country. 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


| 

| 

| Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 

| covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 

| together with a notice of American Antiqui- 

| ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
| Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
| possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
| original America, and of Mexico; ae ro of Battles, 
| Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed throughout the 
| work. 
Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
| historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian aoa The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

PT he first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, fromthe formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
| tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
| tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence. 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 

contains 450 pages 12mo. 

‘Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 

are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
| be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
| tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
| Messrs. W. Pe Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
| are invited to call. 














Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


lis plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansorr, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

I have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern- 
sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use of 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wu. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 
WILLIAMSBURGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. CApy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as invellottua! beings ; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 





Wo. H. VAN DOoREN. 
I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 


The New York Recorder says—t Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
style, and will be readily understood ” the youre eare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 
illustrate his presence and providence in eur national 

















May, 1848, 
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BOOKS. AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Sop constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 


do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 


jiarger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
do. EXERCISES. 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 


do. 


do. CHEMISTRY “ 

do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY « ‘ 
do. CHEMISTRY « “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.C0 For the same, with paper back, $15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s'x 


months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides || 


rendering the study much more interesting. 


SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. § 2. 





EYE INFIRMARY. 
Dr. Watpo’s Infirmary fur Diseases 
of the Eye, Surgical Operations 
Insertion of Artificial Eyes, etc., 
Fourth street, corner of Sycamore, 

CINCINNATI 


The price of the maps, per || 





| 
| 
| 
| 


at Athens, &c., &c. 


Books now in use in the United States, among which are— || 


| himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, 


| ering’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek lessons with 


| ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its au- | 


| dinarily need ; and at the same time, by the insertion of the | 


| have, an extensive circulation. 


| tionary published in this country with an English Greek 


| vol. 8vo., which is the standard Lexicon of all our colleges 


Ard 





PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON | 
GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. 


BY JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society 


1 Vol. Svo. 1468 pages. Price, $3,75. 
From Professor Robinson, of New York. 


There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of | 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of colleges 
and schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, | 


that a young man at school or in a college. who uses Pick- | 


greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the | 
aid of any other Greek Lexicon. 


Froma Notice in the Christian Examiner, by Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University. 


The Lexicon, (Pickering’s,) in its present form, is, in| 
every respect, an excellent one. It does great honor to the | 


thor. It is ee adapted to the range of Greek | 
works studied in the schools and colleges of the United 
States; and American editions of the classics have been 
specially referred to. 
From the Literary World. 
We have no hesitation in- saying, that we regard this as 
decidedly the best school Dictionary that we have yet seen, | 


nor that only—for it is fitted in all respects for a place in 
the library of the best scholar in the land. 


From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Al- 
bany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, ete. 


In respect of tuleess, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon,) con- 
tains all the information that the advanced student will or 


oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a mach greater extent than | 
is usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger 
student. The work should command, and probably will | 


From J. P. Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on | 
Greek examinations at Harvard University. 


I took up Bekker’s edition of the Oratores Attici, which | 
is in 7 vols. 8vo., without notes, and read through the ora- | 
tion of Aschines against Tiwarchus, with Pickering’s Lex- | 
icon, comparing it with the English edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s large work, and Donnegan’s. As a convenient and 
useful manual, I have no hesitation in giving it the prefer- 
ence over either of the others, 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 

16, Water Street, Boston. | 


W. C. & CO., also publish— 


Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary. The only Dic- 
part. 

Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 

Neumant & Baretti's Spanish and English and English | 
and Spanish Dictionary; 2 vols. 8vo. 

Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- | 
lish Language: to which are added Walker's Key to the 
pronunciation of Classical and oe proper names, 
much enlarged and improved, and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Modern and Geographical Names. The several 
Vocabularies contain upward of 106,000 words, embracing | 
many thousand not found in other Dictionaries. 1 vol. 8vo., | 
1032 pages. 

Leverett’s Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, 1 | 
and leading Academies. 

Gardner's Latin Dictionary, particularly ndapted to the | 
classical student preparatory to a collegiate course. 

For sale by 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O.. 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 





Cincinnati. 


—<——r 


Popular School Books. 


KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or. 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for thy \ 
use of Schools and Academies, aecompanied by an Atlx ‘ 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the plac 
of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebyle. Fourt & 
edition. Price $1.25. ' 
This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmste/, 

Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teac}. 


|| ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


|| COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 


Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being; 

Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of tt 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acai. 

mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cenis, 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been introduced into many of the best Schook 
and Academies. 


COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being au 
Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram. 
war which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the demand for Smith's English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation oj 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU. 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12no, 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Pr‘nciples and Uses of the English Language. 12:0. 
Price 38 cents. 
ng thousand copies of this work have already been 

sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Common Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304. Price 75 
cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope ot 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 


Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A systemol 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, con- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures, illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part 1. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. 
edition.) 2 vols. Price $1. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 


l2mo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the Union. The whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 





Price 25 cents. 


(A new interlinear 


The above Popular School Books, are published by EF. 
H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Ph 

are for sale in Cincinnati by ; 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 
States. 


iladelphia, and 
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; r ) PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S | TEN 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. NEW CHEMISTRY, | 2SST0MY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
a ° || FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
the | “FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use || for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
Atle | of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B.M. A. || FIRST ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, 
3: } N & 5 | — in Yale College, of Science as applied to the || academies aud high schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
urth | Arts. ' ; ; | engravings. 
PHILADELPHIA This work, which has been issued since the commence- ‘ 2 
sted 3 : | ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,"embrace, Ist. A 
ok: Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and || hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar chu- || description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
others, to the following valuable School Books published || racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large || aaa Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Kye, Ear, &e, 2d. 
by them: number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- alate — bg jin of the se a a ms 3d. pred give 
bas and in very many of the first Academical Institutions ain ¢ ns for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
ve GOODRICHS PICTORIAL HISTORIES. oensheat the poor. Aad and has, Mpeg Rosie ose | sonia Se, ene t oe mn —aee for 
the GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. with unqualified approbation. 1t embraces all the recent |! f iin ted eg al ciscases—as burns, the recovery 
ade. tied . | discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which || 0 Persons apparently ¢ rowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
do. do. ENGLAND. : : — . || sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of g- 5th. The 
. | has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. A Bega a ip ee Ghee es POOmag- » Suey 
ven do. do. FRANCE, | It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- pas a directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
inal ° ao. GREECE. | per, and anger bound ane contains upwards of 200 pene cain, cay al = mapa to hac aad — 
. illustrations, descriptive of the subject. Be be yescgppeage se Features make them valuable works 
do. do. ROME. (in press.) | Although it has ees published es a short time, the de- || oath tr ." aan gw , These Rae Nar og te 
a a eer anti hens alvnatiy exhansted : lnven elton. ensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
cl CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE | Tice asany lnneyt Welemnendadery acted oe extract || ™l Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
ools, Al » | the following: | country, 
reed ; 3 rn | I consider it decidedly the best elementary work on || MipDLEBURY CoLLece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
™ EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. | that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to || Dr. CUTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
th f schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patt t, Pro- || your work on Anator i Paysichegy | | in this Col 
PATS . = — | the use of schools and academies. —[l. 5. Patterson, Pro- y Work ny anc 1ysiology 1s used in this Col- 
AR. No. 1. RUDIMEN TS OF KNOWLEDGE. Laks | fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. as a text book, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
thod 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. “The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- || a course of instruction in these subjects as comes withinsthe 
Witz- 3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- || leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to || design of Academies and Colleges. 
e 34 LOGY | teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present Your obedient servant, C. B. ADAMS, 
is 4. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY Chemical and ‘Natusal. Philosop ¥, Dickinson College, Pa. || Th id — oe 
am. i aN NIM: 5 . | | Nz sophy, Dic n College, Pa. ave paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, abov 
was 5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. | “regard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, || alluded to. and can cheerfully express tn Poster sm 
me 6. de GEOLOGY. | ae . is of _ pe _ 2 to — mai ad the || the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
mn 0 oe anil | latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- || Pres. Med. Colleg: 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book || 6.54; nig ” ; . > oR eee Sear 
2 | ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- e . : ; 
Tu of Philosophy. | fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. ‘ aa bite po a en eT eee 
Me Pa. a A . | a : ° 3 ° ss | 3 ) >08 or ,as re- 
and 7 ae ene mre ol PNEU fai? pig snc —— avon OTR K. Edson, Hopkiue Ace: ag gg ap ae George B. Emmerson, Richard 
2nio, + 20S TICS, J Ss "i VEU- |} 1 5 ; erg , Soule, jr., an ames Ayer, who were the committee to 
demy, Mass. J AY: 4 ittee 
seal MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. “As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to || ay a ep eee ge —— ange schools, 
ies 10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, | any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- || t ‘a a “ee os ‘h oled sels. Selogy be fosthwith in- 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING ne ee eee "Ordered. That the comuitton: on books. be instrestedite 
eS tee ee | it wi 2a very wide circulation, and tak A sh yiaoe “papel Ss : 
fe 12. SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. | the ston of nee aibsianeiing seinen inet ta eae Pee | —— oes what text “a 9 to be recommend- 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on || sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. | 00't0 Se weed ior instruction on Fhysiclagy. 
been Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M.,M.D., LL. D. || Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. | Crrz oF Bostom, April 18th, 1848. 
' ‘ . M. p, A. M., M. D., eed , I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
Cee Be aba : | T | F ‘ | f E ’ |on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
, | nds iducation ote of the school committee, has been j “ed to” 
RY. | 0 t 1€ rienads 0 ¢ c ’ || vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
ne PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES , || used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 
- a | BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, — | soi MeCLEARY, 
— . — — | Secretary of School Committee 
e 75 GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
, : here a ‘ This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without || Si en eal sca ea: 
vB Thinner the clic in atti be fal nd wil | goabt one ofthe best works on Geography whet hs eve | 
re of the coe a pein he 5 roy While the oe will | been issued from the oa hana It is the result of many | MASON & WEBB’S 
jade dinileaenadl ancletsout Cotes lsatesia: Uinkauiae \ years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
Political Tieate es Is and General Religios they will || Tous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- || N E W S I N (i I N (i B 0 0 K 
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reat tations and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the || They o pete p aiegeshe oe eg wo taal set Mae ney sh . yor pa N - tps ry ar oO a iy: ae, 
. . | a J 4 2s y E J av | oe” S I f Ty > S t S " ” 
ae Bible. seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. Oe ee ae agit oath ee 
‘ BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘this is adapted || 5) r ‘en AD |; te agp tay neg seenaraighont ys68 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other H BLISS OU [LIN E MAR S. Pe of re and m7 ange nomen Chants, ane Set 
rammar of the language. It consists of a Grammar | These are a series of eight larze Maps cemsaiias hate na ON eg ne and prem en) 
old tanguag in| IS ge Maps, corresponding || schools: By Lowell Mason and G. J. Webl This c 
eader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any || with those inthe Analysis of Geog » (which i 9 T ceeceeuainetellens Me ert teeta « nis collec- 
7 y . . ty || with t e Analysis ography (which is to them || tion, upon which much time and labor have been bestowed 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin || a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of || wil) contain (beside a large proportion of those ein , i 
Fie. language ep hae — or. R. has already passed || these over other Outline an en in their superior || gandard tunes which cae teal callin long PaO SAE iver.) 
ig rough FIVE editions, mo.; 50 cts. | beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of || aree variety of Ne j 10% gr wate Te eat 
BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. ‘This Greek Ele- || arrangement. They are comprised in eight numbers, as || Sisticeurched foreign and uatire contributors: making: Ue, 
aie. meutary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and || follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- || work perhaps the most complete Collection ‘of Psalmody 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a || sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- || .y blished. It will contai 50, ¢ ; Somes 
qu | . , “ ; ~ ever published. It will contain, also, almost all the I opu- 
near fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. | Tica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine || },, English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and 
BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains || ce elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and | Choruses adapted both to Choir practice and to Church 
RA many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical || sacked with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the || service. W. B. SMITH & CO 
. knowledge of the Greek toncue. It will soon appear. || key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, | oe 
) . Ske : —" Ppe@t. |) in order to place them within the reach of all, hoping || ~ 
Bienes US ots. thereby to ale te their general introduction into scho 
s ot ros 4 Se nd Pad . TT A ATED . TT.) ~ | ote 2 g Fé »cuc in Schoo! | ¥ 
tion te edn ot beet py se pag 0 “\ | districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales | EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
a wes sortions of the four Gospels in Greek, || that we can be remunerated at so low a price. Teachers || ‘ 
oie — in chronological order; and forms a connected || and School Committees, and all intueated in the cause of | P R I N T I N G I N K . 
Pical history of the principal events in the Savior’s lite and | Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- || The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
on capieiadl . wp? oe ig y Nain se - eee — | lishers and examine for themselves. For sale by || known printing ink, have just received from the manutac- 
and xplained by notes. Second edition just published. || W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. || tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities 
ion. 18mo.; 50 cts. | d fh t + 1 d opines: E 
shove ks r F 1] VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK KEEPING an now o er al much recucec prices: 
BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains || ! i . News Ink,” - - = + 25 ets. per lb. 
a. the Greek [dyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- \ THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- | Book Ink, No. 4, - r . - 40 « oige 
aks et by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 1 tem of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with || Book Ink, No.3, - - . 50 we 
ct modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by | Illustrative Apparatus. Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 75 %& & 
alse beautiful plates from original designs. (In preparation.) || “THe NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a | This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
and 8vo.; $2 25. | work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, og 7 || printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
liar BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition || oT i" the Academy of this town, just published by J. P. || printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of || Jewett & Co., Boston. By % or illustrative apparatus || sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
be the fables, together with original English notes, histori-. || teaching, Mr. Batchelder vas succeeded in making || for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
a cal, mythological and critical, and illustrated by pictorial || Plain to the understandings of learners what has before || lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
; embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the scanine of o13. 1 2eem obscure. His method is original, and it has been || ink. _W € invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
y E. the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a \| ith k tl wi ‘db he | give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
and || commend the work to all who would become acquaintec 


| isfaction. 
| Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
| tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 
~ W.B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 


FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Philadelphia, October 1. 


|| with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad | 
| to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[Lynn Pioneer. || 


| fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- | 
| 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’'S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, com rising — 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do BOTANY, 164 do 
> do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most ss contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


do do 
do do 
do do 


“ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
‘“ think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArbD Col EGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTOCRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 

robation than Mr, Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive,and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s " Improved Edition. 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


SE”! Eee Ee See 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGufley’s 
Eclectic Series, which has much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
oa most popniar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who pate in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been gold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. T&RMS—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 
CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 


Music. By Lowell Mason. 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SDEON. a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb... (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 


One of the most popular 


W. B. SMITH & CO. 





Do SEIBIPATRID 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDER, 
Columbia street, between Sycamore and Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Books of every description stereotyped in the best man- 
ner, on terms as favorable as at any establishment in the 
country. 








SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 


. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
— COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
ary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach. 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and pel it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGufley ; 

And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children b 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for children. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains namerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great oe which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. Fhe ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contams 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 























